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Don’t Just “Ride Along” 


® During this past year great educational progress has been made for the schools and a 
teachers of Wisconsin. Aids have been increased, a marked increase has been made in the 
minimum salary law, all teachers enjoy a minimum 5 days per year sick leave with pay, 


cumulative to 30 days, rules regarding the granting of contracts have removed job uncer- ; os 








tainties late in the year, and the salaries of county superintendents and supervising teachers pr 
have been improved. the 
All these significant improvements in the teaching field did not “just happen”. They ss 
were the result of a carefully planned program of the Wisconsin Education Association, — TH 
in which certain legislative objectives were determined far in advance of the legislative ses- B ov 
sion, the program presented to the teachers through the state Delegate Assembly, and then B Tes 
carefully explained to legislators before they came to Madison. As a result the lawmakers — ‘SS 
of the state came prepared to improve education as suggested by the educational leaders a 
and teacher groups. : = 
Ever since 1853 the WEA has acted as the spokesman for the teachers of Wisconsin. B be, 
Our varied program and support of worthy educational investigations has only been pos- wa 
sible through the cooperative effort of the 20,000 teachers who are members. We cannot — !" 
continue without your help, and we urge you to aid your enrolling officer by securing 100% bec 
membership in your school, city, and county. Our professional membership fee of $2 is na 
much lower than dues of other professional associations in the state, and much lower than § his 
the dues charged teachers in many other states. This year, with many new teachers, we 7 grit 
must rely upon you and others who have carried memberships in the past to help us secure mas 
a more complete membership in the state. way 
Be sure your own membership is renewed, and give assistance to your enrolling off- ‘“ 
cer to secure a 100% membership record for your school system. sia 
plet 
DON’T BE AN “EDUCATIONAL HITCH HIKER” § bop 
IN T EA TODA 
JOIN THE WEA TODAY = 
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Editorial 








w The $1200 minimum salary law applies to 
teachers whose certificates are based upon 
graduation from a four-year professional course 
with a degree. If you have a degree but are 
teaching on a 
certificate based 
upon a two or three-year course completed 


IS YOUR CERTIFICATE UP-TO-DATE? 


some years ago, the $1200 minimum does not 
apply. Have your certificate changed to con- 
form to your qualifications. Secure a statement 
of graduation from the registrar of the college 
or university and send it to the State Superin- 
tendent with a request to have the basis of the 
certificate changed. 


eS 
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mw Overcrowded convention and conference 
programs are becoming the rule rather than 
the exception. One hears criticism at practically 
every meeting. Sincere and _ well-meaning 

chairmen, in 
THOSE STOP-WATCH PROGRAMS their eagerness io 
overlook nothing, line up a battery of speakers 
resembling the old-fashioned oratorical con- 
tests. At the last moment a few extras are 
squeezed in. Upon being handed their pro 
gram folks scan it with dubious interest. Th 
first speaker runs over time and the listeners 
become fidgety. Soon the chairman gets out his 
watch and from then on the audience join him 
in counting off the minutes. The gavel also 
becomes a distraction and most of the offerings 
are lost in the race with time. Every speaker, 
except the speedy linquist, gets rapped down, 
his face reflecting downright sorrow and cha- 
grin for the lost opportunity of the undelivered 
masterpiece. A speaker may have come a long 
way, have something worthy, yet, he will be 
jockeyed out of position or attention. 

There’s too much of this sort of thing. The 
result is that, instead of deliberation or com- 
plete consideration of a few subjects, there is a 
hop-skip-and-jump over many topics and no 
particular contact with any. Must it be that 
way? 
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we The compulsory flag salute, a controver- 
sial subject which has a history of administra- 
tive upheavals and no end of legalistics, was 
declared unconstitutional by the U. S. Supreme 

Court in June. The Court so 
THE FLAG SALUTE uted in the case of West 
Virginia State Board of Education vs. Barnette, 
et al, and was a reversal of its 1940 decision in 
the case of Minersville School District vs 
Gobitis. During past years a number of cases 
have been brought in state and federal courts 
by Jehovah’s Witnesses, a sect which avows 
that its religious beliefs do not permit them to 
give the salute to the flag and repeat the oath 
of allegiance. Instances of refusal to give such 
salute and oath happened in several Wiscon 
sin districts. 

The extensive opinion of the Court reviews 
certain points in the Gobitis case and makes 
thought-provoking reading upon the function 
and philosophy of government. In substance, 
the Court disapproved of granting discretionary 
power to an individual principal, teacher, and 
school board member and that minorities 
should be placed beyond the vicissitudes of of 
ficials or outcomes of elections. Safeguards, 
contended the Court, should reside in legal 
principles set down by the courts. In the Gobi- 
tis case it had been ruled that requirement of 
the flag salute was essential to national unity. 
However, in the recent case the Court raised 
the question as to whether the flag salute is a 
permissible means for its achievement. It went 
on to say that throughout history attempts to 
compel national coherence have been futile: 
that those who begin coercive elimination of 
dissent soon find themselves exterminating dis- 
senters; and that compulsory unification of 
Opinion achieves only the unanimity of the 
graveyard. “If there is any fixed star in our 
constitutional constellation it is that no official, 
high or petty, can prescribe what shall be orth- 
odox in politics, nationalism, religion, or other 
matters of opinion or force citizens to confess 
by word or act their faith therein.” The right 
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Comment 















of a state board of education or of local school- 
boards to require the salute was declared un- 
constitutional since it ‘invades the sphere of 
intellect and spirit which it is the purpose of 
the First Amendment to our Constitution to 
reserve from all official control.” 

We would recommend a reading of the en- 
tire opinion and the dissenting opinion of three 
justices in order to get the variant points of 
view. 


BS 
w While registering citizens for War Ration 
Book II last February, two Janesville teachers 
sustained rather serious personal injuries. 
When they applied for payment of expenses 


incurred by the ac- 
COMMISSION RULES RATION- 


‘id , : ‘ 
a a emt ot eer OO TOO oe 
ance company 


which had written the liability policy for board 
of education employees refused to pay on the 
contention that the teachers doing the ration- 
ing work were acting as volunteers and that 
such services were not in line of duty as teach- 
ers. An examiner for the Industrial Commis- 
sion conducted a hearing which the writer at- 
tended. Counsel for the company maintained 
that teachers had not worked under official 
orders and questioned the authority and va- 
lidity of letters from federal offices to school 
officials regarding the rationing job. The at- 
torney for the board and teachers produced 
evidence, which was personally supported by 
testimony of the superintendent of schools, 
showing that the responsibility of rationing 
and all of the necessary organization had been 
placed upon the schools by federal officials; 
that authorization appeared in the minutes of 
the school board; that orders had been trans- 
mitted through the state superintendent; and, 
how the city superintendent set aside parts of 
school days for registration, assembled princi- 
pals and teachers and planned the complete 
procedure. A member of the Department of 
Public Instruction corroborated the facts pre- 
sented by the teachers and superintendent. It 
was only typical of what happened in other 
school units. Certainly, school folks accepted 
it gladly and won the nation’s gratitude for a 
splendid performance of duty. Nevertheless, 
the job had been put up to the schools and 
their staffs registered citizens because the re- 
sponsibility had been placed upon them. The 
company’s denial of liability looked to a lay 
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observer like an attempt to duck an obligation 
by recourse to possible legal loopholes. The 
arguments at the hearing impressed us as far- 
fetched and quibbling. 

The Industrial Commission, after reviewing 
the evidence, ordered the company to pay the 
claims. We commend them and do not see 
how they could have ruled otherwise. Latest in- 
formation is that the company has not settled 
with the teachers and will appeal the decision 
to a court. If the ruling of the Commission is 
not sustained, it will then be incumbent upon 
boards to give careful scrutiny to the clauses in 
their liability insurance policies. 


RS 

ws Developments point to the conclusion that 
during the present and immediate future the 
greatest changes in education will be in the 
courses of study and curricular content. There 
have been numerous 
committees at work in 
Wisconsin for several years, under the sponsor- 
ship of the state department and WEA. Re- 
cently these were integrated and some fine 
curricular revisions were reported to the WEA 
Council which group is seeking to secure a 
heading-up of effort. The school people 
should get to know what recommendations 
have been made so as to incorporate at least 
some of them. This matter will receive atten- 
tion during the state superintendent's annual 
conference late in September. 


CURRICULAR CHANGES 
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We'd like to see the fifth columnist. 
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A Message — 


from W. C. Hansen 


PRES., WIS. ED. ASS'N. 


mw As American teachers face their classrooms 
on the opening day of school this autumn there 
is less uncertainty about the task before them 
than there was a year ago. Our sudden precipi- 
tation into the War in December 1941 brought 
to our schools numerous assignments and sug- 
gestions for participation in the war effort. As 
might be expected, some of these projects were 
hastily planned, and this led to some confusion 
of effort. 
teachers have now had opportunity to appraise 
the results of these attempts and by selecting 
the activities which best fit their situation are 
able with less effort to make greater con 
tribution, 

We realize more and more that we are not 
in a “Blitzkrieg” that can be ended in a few 
months. Hence the real task of our schools, 
the education of our youth, cannot wait until 
the end of the war. It is essential during the 
war as it was before the war and as it will be 
after the war. There are many worthwhile ac- 
tivities in civilian defense and in the war ef- 
fort in which teachers and pupils are engaging 
without serious interference with the main task 
of the school. From them pupils derive valu- 
able attitudes and ideals, and in these activi- 
ties it is our patriotic duty to participate. 

These activities are presenting teachers an 
increased opportunity of being recognized as 
important members of their community. Teach- 
ers should welcome this opportunity of in- 
creased recognition because it contributes to the 


However, school administrators and 
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effectiveness of our schools and to the general 
welfare of teachers as a group. The steady 
progress of our system of public education 
with its preponderance of local direction and 
control will have better support if there is in 
each community general acceptance of the 
school administrator and the teacher as leaders 
in their field and as active and valuable parti- 
cipants in other community activities. This is 
the great opportunity of the teacher as an in- 
dividual to render service to his community, 
first in education, and second in the other re- 
sponsibilities and projects to which his energies 
and talents may be invited. 

The other way in which the teacher can be 
of service, both to himself and to society in 
general, is to be an active member of his local, 
state, and national educational associations. 
His effectiveness here is not as an individual 
but as a member of the large group,—the sol- 
dier in the army. 

Our Wisconsin 
well be proud of its achievements. During the 
past year it has been unusually successful with 
its legislative program as is outlined elsewhere 
in this Journal. Some of the fields in which its 
committees are at work are: improvement of 


Education Association can 


teacher training, post war curriculum for ele- 
mentary and high schools, better public rela- 
tions with industry, business, agriculture and 
labor. The reports at the November meeting 
will indicate some progress in all these fields. 

Our association needs our professional and 
moral and financial support. 











What The Legislature Did 


w Passage of the three bills which carried the 
sponsorship label of the WEA shows our law- 
makers’ appreciation of the critical situation 
facing education, particularly the shortage of 
teachers. The alarming defection from teach- 
ing, the dangerous decline in training classes 
and the low economic status of teachers were 
brought to their attention. The legislative res 
ponse was the enactment, with a minimum of 
debate, of three WEA proposals—$1200 and 
$1000 minimum salary law, a sick-leave law, 
and a continuing contract law. Whereas, the 
main consideration was an attempt to maintain 
decent standards for our children, it was plain 
that if the federal government paid no less 
than $1200 for common labor, teachers could 
not be expected to slosh through mud and snow 
under a protective state minimum of $85. 
Adoption of this legislative program should 
help to attract and keep teachers. 


Among the outstanding new laws which ap- 
pear in this issue of the Journal, and which the 
association supported throughout the session, 
the following deserve mention: 


It had been the announced stand of the asso- 
ciation that pay scales all along the line must 
be advanced. Local boards and governing bod- 
ies could easily rectify such matters, but where 
salaries were named in the statutes it presented 
a more difficult problem. Such is the case with 
county superintendents and supervising teach- 
ers. A law was passed to raise the qualifica- 
tions of county superintendents and that none 
is to be paid less than $2000 a year. It also 
clears up a deficiency in the statutes relative to 
expenses outside the county. Another new law 
permits county boards to raise salaries of elec- 
tive officers during their term. This, together 
with the law described, should help the county 
school administrators. After a long and hard 
struggle there was secured an increased appro- 
priation to permit a state aid salary range of 
$1300-$2150 for supervising teachers. Even 
though counties have had the power to pay 
more than the law specifies in both of these 
positions, only a few county boards saw fit to 
do so. The WEA is pleased to record this de- 
gree of relief for the superintendents and_su- 
pervisors of rural schools, many of whom have 
remained at their tasks by sheer loyalty. 
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Tenure made progress. Teachers of Milwau- 
kee county secured passage of a tenure law to 
become effective a year hence. 

The old certificates of indebtedness (Civil 
War) were liquidated so that Wisconsin can 
be considered debt free. In connection with 
the common school fund income, all of the ap- 
portionment under this fund is to be used for 
purchase of library books. Suspension of the 
library law for certain localities remains in op- 
eration. With declining interest rates and the 
loss of the seven per cent interest on the old 
certificates, it is obvious that the income from 
the common school fund would have depreci- 
ated further, so that any part remaining above 
the 20 cent deduction for books would have 
been very small. The association had favored 
such legislation for several years. 

Teachers in military service will be given 
certain credits under the several teacher retire- 
ment systems. 

State aid to high schools is increased to 
$3,500,000. The issue of state support for 
high schools precipitated a hard battle. A 
determined group of legislators gave their col- 
leagues a shock by introducing a bill which 
would have financed practically the entire cost 
of secondary schools. Lines were drawn imme- 
diately and there followed weeks of arguments 
and bickering. Finally, a compromise was 
passed, taking the aid from the proceeds of 
the normal income tax and turning the ques- 
tion of a two-mill tax over to the ‘people for 
decision at the April election. 

Consolidation again drew fire and the sub- 
ject not only attracted large crowds to the Cap- 
itol, but gave rise to a militant organization of 
rural school boards. Efforts to circumscribe the 
state superintendent's powers to consolidate 
districts failed. 

Nominal increases in several appropriations 
were voted although some were vetoed but 
subsequently passed notwithstanding the dis- 
approval of the Governor. 

As a legislative observer with a memory of 
previous sessions we cannot refrain from giv- 
ing the legislators a pat on the back for some- 
thing they didn’t do. There were no bills to 
add new subjects to the curriculum or to add 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Cut Courtesy Madison Schools 


The “Come-Back” Teacher 


by Zelda Mc Eachin 
Rhinelander 


w During my last years of teaching, before my 
marriage about fifteen years ago, my appraisal 
of myself as a teacher was rather high. Because 
I had attained the position in the profession 
coveted by many teachers in their early twen- 
ties, a position in one of the best schools in a 
metropolitan city, I felt that I must be “tops”. 
As I view my teaching qualities in retrospect, 
I conclude that if I was a good teacher in those 
days, it was due to the fact that I was a con- 
scientious worker. I am certain that it was not 
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Is the returning ex-teacher as good 
or better than the recent graduate 
just beginning a teaching career? 


due to my understanding of children, the 
proper evaluation of the parental viewpoint, 
my appreciation of my supervisor s position, or 
my realization of the most important fact of 
all; i.e., that my real work was not the teach 
ing of subject matter from textbooks but the 
bringing out of the “best’’ in every boy and 
girl, which, if done, could not fail to place him 
in his proper niche in life. 

When I returned to the teaching profession 
two years ago and was subjected to the usual 
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verbal questionnaire by well-meaning friends 
and acquaintances, it was irritating to find that 
the concensus of their opinion in regard to the 
wisdom of my decision might be summed up 
in their exclamations such as these: ‘Oh, but 
will you be able to stand it?” (irritating be- 
cause I was still in the thirties and in excellent 
health) ; or, “But hasn't teaching changed so 
much that you can’t catch up?” etc., etc. In re- 
gard to the latter suggestion, I realize, of 
course, that changing methods is a factor of 
immeasurable importance, but I couldn’t help 
but feel that the fact that I, too, had changed, 
might prove to be an asset. 


w I recalled the days, and not without some 
measure of shame, when I purposely avoided 
opportunities to meet with parents. I recalled 
one instance in which I actually left the build- 
ing after a parent-teacher meeting by a side 
exit so as not to be detained by interested par- 
ents. Now, I not only welcome, but seek out 
the parents of my pupils, 

I recalled the time that I reprimanded a 
sweet and sensititve little Italian boy because 
he brought to school a little piece of bright 
pink silk and admired and fingered it during a 
language study period. Now I would not com- 
mand him to “throw that piece of cloth into 
the wastebasket and get to work’, but rather 
would I share in his admiration of bright silks 
and perhaps encourage the making of a textile 
chart as a geography activity. 

Last year (my first year as a ‘‘come-back”’ 
teacher), I happened to walk to school with 
the primary teacher on one of those February 
mornings on which the beauty of the outdoors 
in northern Wisconsin can be breath-taking. 
It was the morning after a sleet storm and the 
many evergreen trees dressed in their exotic 
and magnificent costumes of pearls and dia- 
monds were as suggestive of fairy land as any 
place on earth could be. Miss —---- expressed 
her regret that she could not remain out of 
doors and enjoy the beauty of the day. 


“Why don’t you take your children for a 
walk this morning and tell them a fairy tale; 
or, better still, let them make up fairy tales as 
you walk ?’’,T asked. 

"Oh, but,” she answered, “suppose Mrs. 

--- should come and find us out walking at 
that time of day!” Mrs. _.... was the county 
supervising teacher. 


“I think she would approve’, I replied. I 
thought, but did not say, “She is old enough to 
have that much common sense’’. She took the 
children for that walk and they wove fairy 
tales about the various picturesque characters 
which the trees suggested, and at recess time 
she and the children came to tell me about the 
delightful morning they had spent. 


As a beginning teacher, I too, should have 
feared to depart from the regular routine of 
the day. 

In view of these experiences, I feel that the 
teacher coming back into the profession, 
whether of necessity or to alleviate the present 
‘dearth’, should come back with more cour- 
age than fear. She should have much more to 
bring with her than she had as a twenty year 
old girl just out of school. A number of years 
as a wife and mother and useful member of 
society should have enriched her experience and 
enlarged her capacity for understanding chil- 
dren and parents and their respective prob- 
lems; those years, if they have been lived well, 
should have developed in her a greater ability 
to cooperate with her co-workers and to cope 
with the problems, even the very special ones, 
which arise in every community. 

I must confess that as a beginner and a 
teacher in a city school I, if I gave the matter 
any thought at all, should have looked with 
disdain upon a teaching position in a state 
graded or rural school. I have had no experi- 
ence in rural school teaching, but my work in 
state graded schools the past two years has 
proved to me that it takes a great deal more 
of ‘‘what it takes’ to be a successful state 
graded school teacher than it does to be a suc- 
cessful city school teacher. In retrospect, my 
work in city schools seems like child’s play as 
compared with the work of a state graded 
school teacher. 





HISTORICAL SERIES TO BE 
CONTINUED IN NOVEMBER 


@ Last year we had the pleasure of publishing 
five articles on early Wisconsin history, prepared 
by Dr. Edward P. Alexander, supt. of the Wis- 
consin State Historical Society. Many teachers 
have commented favorably on these fine articles 
and we are pleased to announce that the series 
will be continued, beginning with the November 








issue of the Journal. 
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State 
Convention Plans 


WHERE: Milwaukee oe WHEN: Nov. 4-5-6 


WHO: Headline speakers (pictured at right, from top to bottom), 
include MAURICE HINDUS, famed Russian-American writer who has 
watched with interest and interpreted without prejudice or bias the 
great events of his native land since the 1917 revolution . . . HUBERT 
HERRING, smash-hit speaker at the N.E.A. summer before last, who 
is a world traveler and special authority on South America and the 
Good Neighbor policy . . . COL. CARLOS P. ROMULO of the Philip- 
pine Army who fought side by side with General MacArthur as his 
aide-de-camp and friend. He was the last man to leave Bataan, and 
brings to America a thrilling account of war events in the Pacific . . . 
JOHN T. FLYNN, editor and journalist who is nationally famous as 
an analyst of internal economic problems. Made such a hit on our 
1934 program he is being brought back a second time . . . SIR NORMAN 
ANGELL, British journalist and former member of Parliament who has 
an unusual grasp of international affairs particularly as they pertain 
to British-American relations and the post-war problems of these 
two nations. 


WHAT('s cookin’): For the Thursday evening entertainment we 
hope to present a concert by the famous Great Lakes Naval Chorus 
As yet final plans cannot be announced, but all details will be in 
your, October Journal. Teachers in Milwaukee the night before our 
opening meeting can hear a concert by Fritz Kreisler, at moderate 
prices (see p. 49). The Delegate Assembly meets Thursday afternoon, 
Nov. 4, in Aud. A of the Vocational School. Names of all delegates 
should reach the WEA office by Oct. 23. Also, be sure your local 
understands the new system of electing members of the WEA Execu- 
tive Committee. . . . Plan to attend, and if you are doing any shop- 
ping (for shoes and such) bring your ration book. See the October 
Journal for complete convention details. 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES: The members of the Resolz- 
tions Committee are: V. E. Klontz, Janesville, Chairman; Winston 
Brown, Waukesha; Jane Burke, Stevens Point; C. H. Dorr, Milton; 
F. H. Hake, Alma; Teckla Ronda, Racine; Emma L. Wilder, La 
Crosse; Edith Zander, Manitowoc. The Committee will meet for 
preparation of resolutions the latter part of September. If any local 
associations or members desire to submit resolutions or ideas for con- 
sideration by the committee they may send them to the chairman, Mr. 
Klontz, or to the Secretary’s office. . . . The Credentials Committee 
is made up of H. C. Zimmerman, Milwaukee, Chairman; George 
Bassford, Ashland; Karen Falk, Madison; A. R. Schumann, Fox 
Lake; Helen Williams, Menasha. . . . The Necrology Committee 
members are: Arthur Dietz, Wautoma, Chairman; Rachel Jones, 
Portage; Mary Meyer, Sun Prairie. 


See your October Journal 
for further convention de- 
tails. The issue will give 
you full information on sec- 
tion meetings, exhibits, etc. 
Plan to attend... it’s the 
biggest educational meet- 
ing of the year for members. 
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Pressures On The Schools 


by Richard W. Bardwell 


Supt., La Crosse 


w In the agrarian civilization that characterized 
the first century of the public schools in Amer 
ica ways of life were simple and direct, the 
public school was given a very limited task to 
do, and there was seldom any occasion for 
pressure on the administration of the school. 
If pressures were brought to bear, as in the 
case of the appointment of the banker’s daugh- 
ter to teach the primary room, that pressure 
was not concealed and indirect, but was open 
and known to every person in the district. 


In the urban and industrial civilization into 
which we have changed gradually during the 
past century the situation is far different. In 
the first place the total population is now 
broken up into rather clearly defined groups, 
each group having a dominant interest that 
caused its birth and is now the reason for its 
continued existence. Some of these groups are, 
for example, the real estate brokers, the fire 
insurance underwriters, the anti-vivisectionists, 
the labor unions, the manufacturers association, 
and many others—in addition to the church 
and family groupings that have survived from 
even the period of one hundred years ago. 
What is the nature of the pressures which these 
groups bring to bear upon the public schools? 
What are the basic causes for the pressures? 
What should be the attitude of teachers toward 
them, and how can the greatest good for the 
childen be obtained from them? These are the 
questions we shall discuss and attempt to 
answer in part, 


First, the nature of the pressure: The pres- 
sure is an effort on the part of a group, or an 
individual representing a group, to bring about 
an action or a change in the public schools, 
which would not have taken place if the pres- 
sure were not applied. The action might be the 
election of an incompetent teacher, or the medi- 
cal examination of pupils, or the insuring of 
school buildings in private stock companies, or 
a thousand and one other actions most of which 
ate familiar to the readers of this journal. 
Some of the actions or changes resulting from 
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pressures are for the best interest of the chil- 
dren; others are not for the welfare of the 
children. It is important that those who believe 
in the public schools be able to discriminate 
between the two. Pressures operate in the 
selecting of teaching personnel, in the deter- 
mining of the curriculum, and in the furnish- 
ing of the school plant, instructional supplies, 
and equipment. 


The pressures that can be classified as detri- 
mental to the best interests of the children in- 
variably spring from a selfish motive. The in- 
competent teacher is pushed because the family, 
or some other group, wish to be relieved of the 
responsibility of caring for an incompetent per- 
son. Excessively priced insurance is high pres- 
sured upon a school board because of the fat 
premiums that accrue to the underwriters. A 
questionable type of “Americanism” instruc- 
tion is foisted upon the curriculum because 
some personally ambitious leader of a patriotic 
organization desires to win a certain type of 
publicity for himself and his organization. 
Wherever the original motive of the pressure 
is personal gain or credit we may be very sure 
that the outcome will not be the improvement 
of the education of children. 

There are many pressures, however, that 
arise from disinterested and unselfish sources. 
Many of the improvements that have been in- 
troduced into our schools are, in fact, the re- 
sult of such pressures. Indeed it has been said 
that of all conservatives the school people 
themselves are the most timid and conservative 
in their acceptance of changes and improve- 
ments in the schools. The gymnasium, for ex- 
ample, was not accepted as a legitimate part of 
the school until its value had been proved 
without question in the Y. M. C. A.s through- 
out the country. Kindergartens were conducted 
as a private service until their value in the de- 
velopment of children had been clearly demon- 
strated. Athletics were brought into the school 
by the initiative of the students themselves, and 
later adopted by the school as a part of its reg- 
ular program. Thus many of the pressures 
have brought to the school changes that have 
been to the very real advantage of the children. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Making Education Week 


A Public Relations “Bulls eye” 


ws It has become tradition that a week in 
November (Nov. 7-13 this year) is set aside 
as American Education Week, at which time 
the schools the nation over make a conscious 
effort to set forth their accomplishments and 
sharpen the interest of parents and the tax- 
paying public in affairs of the classroom. Too 
often, in Wisconsin as elsewhere, school ad- 
ministrators and teachers concentrate their pub 
lic relation attention on this one week alone, 
and forget that a general understanding of 
schools and teachers can only be attained 
through an accumulation of many little, day- 
by-day contacts, rather than a dramatic display 
limited to a few days in the year. 

However, notwithstanding the fact that the 
seven days of American Education Week are 
but a part of a year-round school public rela 
tions program, the importance of this special 
week should not be overlooked. Through the 
earnest and well-planned efforts of the N.E.A., 
the American Legion, and the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers the public is 
aware of the fact that each year in early 
November the schools roll out the welcome 
mat and in devious ways succeed in heighten- 
ing public interest in one of America’s great 
est businesses—the education of youth. With 
few exceptions local editors are cooperative 
and not only donate space, but often assign 





The public must know what is going on 
in school if we are to enjoy continued 
support. Make good use of Nov. 7-13. 


special reporters and staff photographers to the 
task of humanizing the special educational 
features planned for the week's celebration 

School administrators and teachers alert to 
the public relations possibilities of American 
Education Week should assiduously resist the 
temptation to follow the path of least resistence 
and repeat the customary pattern of former 
years. Too many schools feel that a general 
story in the local press, a school visitation night 
for parents, and possibly a few window dis- 
plays of student art or craft work in local re- 
tail stores constitutes a full exploitation of this 
one week in the year when education has an 
opportunity to make a full report of its activi- 
ties and purposes to the public at large. 

At any time education has an interesting and 
challenging story to tell about itself, but dur- 
ing these war years its adaptation to the chang- 
ing demands of the present is an accomplish- 
ment which should be forcefully brought to the 
attention of the general citizenry, not parents 
alone. While the parents of school children 
have an obvious interest in educational affairs, 
and in the main constitute the most articulate 
friends of our schools, there are others in the 
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community who contribute to educational sup 
port through taxation and are either harping 
critics or strong supporters of school affairs, 
largely depending upon their understanding of 
school objectives in relation to school practices. 

How you develop your American Education 
Week program in your community is an indi- 
vidual matter with each school system. Com- 
munities and community resources vary, and 
the pattern of a successful program in one com- 
munity might not fit the requirements of a 
community directly adjacent. However, we are 
taking the liberty of recounting, below, a com- 
munity experience which proved to be highly 
satisfactory if measured in terms of sound pub- 
lic relations, and might prove equally success- 
ful if adapted to your own local situation. 

All of us who are sincerely interested in 
keeping al/ of the general public, not just the 
parental section of our community, in touch 
with modern school practices might well tem- 
porarily abandon our Christian faith and adopt 
the philosophy of Mohammed, who took the 
practical viewpoint that “If the mountain won't 
come to Mohammed, Mohammed will go to the 
mountain”. Adapting this practical viewpoint 
to the area of educational public relations we 
would like to call the attention of Wisconsin 
school people to a very effective project carried 
on by the schools of Boulder, Colorado during 
American Education Week of 1942.1 

Without discounting the importance of par- 
ental groups as potential friends of the public 
schools Supt. G. Derwood Baker was aware 
that hundreds of non-parental taxpayers in his 
community never set foot in the schools, and 
yet played an important role in the determina- 
tion of school practices and programs through 
the ballot box. With this in mind he planned 
a program whereby the school “in action’ 
would go to the people of Boulder. He en- 
listed the support of the local press to publi- 
cize the project, he located an empty business 
building in the heart of the business section 
and secured the rent-free use of it for three 
days, and then he planned with his teachers a 
display of work and actual demonstration 
which would take the visitor on a tour from 
kindergarten through high school. 

In order to make the exposition truly repre- 
sentative of the entire city each school was 


1 Digested from article in December 1942 Colorado School 
Journal. 
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represented, first with a member on the plan- 
ning committee, and then as one unit of the 
entire project. In order to make the display 
more meaningful each class unit was developed 
around the timely theme of ‘‘Education’s Con- 
tribution to the War Effort”. The work of the 
grades was presented so that each grade made 
a separate unit, while the work of the junior 
and senior high schools was presented on the 
basis of subject matter, such as art, science, 
mathematics, social studies, and so forth. Each 
unit was divided into a separate room, by 
shoulder-high walls of celotex panels, each had 
an introductory chart at the “entrance”, to give 
the visitor a basic understanding of the educa- 
tional objectives of that particular teaching 
level, and the entire exhibit was planned so 
that a visitor started with the kindergarten and 
advanced in logical sequence through the high 
school studies. 

While a display of teaching materials and 
student work was necessarily part of the indi- 
vidual exhibits, nearly each also featured chil- 
dren at work or in a normal class situation. 
Not only did this make the entire exposition 
more meaningful, but also served as a natural 
drawing card for visitors, (In the Boulder proj- 
ect two of the displays—the kindergarten and 
first grade—were not animated, but if at all 
possible these two displays should be staffed 
with children in action, for youngsters of that 
age have special appeal, and perform with a 
disarming —unselfconsciousness. Of course, 
children of such early age tire quickly and 
plans should be made to have a frequent shift 
of personnel.) 

Following the general outline of the school 
program the kindergarten exhibit centered 
around the relationship of the child to his 
‘playhouse’”’ environment, while the project of 
the first grade was the study of home and the 
family. The scope of the second grade broad- 
ened out to the community, with a store proj- 
ect at which the children sold the willing buy- 
ing public ice cream, apples, and staple grocer- 
ies. Similar projects for the other grades 
showed the expanding interests of the children 
in civic affairs, history, geography, and so 
forth. 

The high school display offered a variety of 
subject demonstration in music, art, manual 
arts, dress making, commercial _ training, 
science, and the inter-relation of these demon- 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Pre-induction training program, Elizabeth, N. J.—Demonstration in school auto shop. 


WHAT DOES THE 
ARMY EXPECT 
FROM THE Scheels? 


* 


by Brigadier General Joe N. Dalton 


Director of Personnel, Army Service Forces 


September, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Three 


ws This Nation's educational system is the 
greatest in the world. It represents not merely 
an investment of money, but of time and above 
all, of brains. Its past success is measured in 
terms of the vast economic, social and intellec- 
tual development of this great democracy. The 
shaping of the future lies largely in the hands 
of educators. At this critical moment in our 
Nation's history, education has a special role to 
play. In the hands of educators is the oppor- 
tunity to provide every youth with those qualt 
ties of mind, body and spirit which will enable 
him to take his place in winning the war, and 
in living and building in the future. 

Teachers and military men alike are men of 
good will. Educators want schools to serve the 
Nation in its direct emergency; the Army, 
fighting for the future, wants schools to pro 
duce men able to live in that future. But ques 
tions arise. Is English a “peacetime” course ? 
Should it be dropped or cut to three years or 
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What about the social studies, 
mathematics, science, shop? What honestly 
equips youth for a place in winning the war 
and what, under the severe scrutiny demanded, 
must be temporarily side-tracked? Do the nec- 
essities of war mean a generation brought up 
on Army-centered education? What about win- 
ning the peace and preparing youth with the 
vision to live intelligently in a post-war world ? 


two or one? 


Clearly a line would have to be drawn be- 
tween the inescapable demands of today and 
the important needs of tomorrow. But not un- 
til men had been trained, not until battles had 
been fought, not until the Army itself had 
tested its resources for training could the exact 
needs for pre-induction education by America’s 
schools be known. 

The Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch 
of the Army Service Forces was organized to 
discover these needs. Staff members of this 
Branch and prominent educators from civilian 
life serving as Consultants interviewed officers 
responsible for training inductees, questioned 
many new soldiers, examined Army manuals, 
visited Induction Stations, Reception Centers 
and various training units, and collected other 
data. What does America’s new Army need? 
This was the question these investigators asked 
over and over again. To training officers: 
What are the hardest things for the men to 
learn? What are they lacking? How can the 
schools help? To inductees at every stage of 
becoming soldiers: What do you wish you had 
known in advance? What skills and knowl- 
edge and attitudes have been of most help to 
you? From these investigations the Army needs 
which can be met by schools before students 
are inducted have been determined, 

The needs of the Army grow directly out of 
the nature of this war. This is a mechanized 
war. This is a specialist’s war. This is a mo 
bile war. This is a global war. This is a wat 
of machines but the machines are ridden by 
men, And above all, war is new for America— 
this war, any war. The job schools can do for 
the Army flows directly from these imperatives. 

To these must be added one other impera- 
tive . . . that this is an expensive war, costly 
in the most precious of all coin. For it uses 
men, millions of them. It uses so many that 
the 16- and 17-year-olds now sitting behind 
school desks are slated, almost all of them, to 
go directly into the Armed Forces when they 
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reach the age of 18. By the time these boys 
are 19 or 20 many of them will be meeting 
the Japanese with rifle and bayonet or facing 
the ferocity of German panzer divisions. This 
is an extreme change which puts new and high 
priorities on what the schools must do in the 
relatively short time that their students will be 
with them. 

What are these priorities? A careful analysis 
of Army life, of Army organization, of Army 
training, of Army fighting, shows the follow- 
ing needs which can be met by schools prior to 
a boy’s induction: 


1. Every prospective inductee must understand the 
issues of the war and what is at stake. No man can 
give his best unless he believes in what he is doing. 
The 16- and 17-year-old boy must know how this 
war came about, who our enemies are, who is fight- 
ing on our side, what it would mean to our way of 
life if we lost, what it can mean to humanity if we 
win. 

2. Every prospective inductee must understand the 
nature of military life. No man can give his best 
who is bewildered and anxious, or buoyed up by 
false hopes that are doomed to crash. The 16- and 
17-year-old boy must know, therefore, the step-by- 
step procedures at the Induction Station, the Recep- 
tion Center, the Replacement Training Center and 
other steps on his way to becoming a trained fight- 
ing man. He must know in advance something of 
the organization of the Army, how it fights, and how 
Army life differs from and is similar to civilian life. 

3. Every prospective inductee must be physically 
fit. The most courageous soldier, the most highly 
trained specialist, is only dead weight to his com- 
rades if illness strikes him because he does not know 
how to keep well. The physical defects of each 16- 
and 17-year-old must be corrected before his induc- 
tion, if they can be; each boy must be developed to 
the peak of his physical capacities; and he must have 
those insights, attitudes, and habits of good health 
that will enable him to fulfill his mission as a 
soldier. 

4. Every prospective inductee must have command 
of basic-language-skills. The Army has set the basic 
literacy requirement as being equivalent to at least 
fourth grade level, but more than this is needed. 
Communication is an integral part of all military 
action. Every 16- and 17-year-old boy must have 
functional reading, listening, speaking and oral skills 
so that he can communicate with exactness, clarity 
and dispatch. 

5. Every prospective inductee must have command 
of basic computation skills. These are necessary for 
the performance of the duties of every soldier. Most 
16- and 17-year-olds will need for their Army duties, 
not higher mathematics, but a good control of sim- 
ple arithmetic abilities. 

6. The Army needs competent, efficient specialists. 
Nine out of ten men inducted are trained for special- 
ized tasks; the men engaged in actual combat as well 
as those who support the fighting soldiers must be 
so qualified. This means that every 16-or 17-year- 
old must have either an occupational skill or a man- 
ipulative ability on which the Army can build to 
meet its needs for specialists. 
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w In addition to giving this background to all 
physically able 16- and 17-year-old boys, 
schools can help in one other important way: 
those boys who score in the upper 20% or so 
of the national norms of scholastic aptitude 
tests are likely to be eligible for and needed in 
the college classes of the Army Specialized 
Training Programs: (it is not possible to give 
exact percentages because the number will vary 
with the military situation). The more able 
students in high school will need training over 
and above what has already been indicated to 
be fully prepared for the part they may play 
in Army life. They must have as sound and as 
full a background in mathematics, sciences, 
English, history, and languages as the high 
school can provide. Of course, all students 
who have good intelligence and other leader- 
ship qualities will have an opportunity to com- 
pete for assignment to Officer Candidate 
Schools. All will also have an opportunity to 
demonstrate their qualifications for assignment 
to. Army Specialized Training in colleges. 
These opportunities will be available regardless 
of the original assignment in the Army. 

What the Army expects from the schools 
can be further indicated by stating what it does 
not expect. It does not ask for the mass pro- 
duction of robot pre-soldiers; our men must 
have initiative, resourcefulness, thinking pow- 
ers that will operate in unpredictable emer- 
gencies. It does not ask that everyone be forced 
into one technical mold; every soldier must be 
skilled but he can find his way of serving his 
country in any one of the Army’s more than 
650 occupations. It does not ask that programs 
which have no “war sound’’ be squeezed out 
of the curriculum; the Army makes no sugges- 
tions about many areas which have value for 
promoting adolescent growth simply because 
these bear no immediate relation to the one 
thing the Army has the right to be concerned 
with: its own needs, 

To sum up, realism demands that every 16- 
and 17-year-old be given the chance to acquire 
the information, skills, and attitudes. that will 
prepare him specifically for the Army life he 
will soon live. It demands that the most effec- 
tive ways of teaching be used—films, records, 
work experiences, discussions, special short- 
time courses whatever will do the train- 
ing job best. Realism demands that no pros- 


pective inductee be missed—regardless of his 
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grade level, of when he leaves school, of what 
his program would be in normal times, of the 
number of scheduling readjustments which 
must be made. It demands that schools use 
every resource that can be made available 
their libraries, their club programs, existing 
courses modified to meet Army needs or prac- 
tical, down-to-earth new courses created just 
for this purpose, community training facilities, 
cooperative arrangements with industry 
whatever will facilitate the production of alert, 
responsive, basically educated students, pre- 
pared quickly to absorb and apply the military 
training in the assigned fields. 

On the basis of known facts, the Army can 
now say to the schools, “These are our present 
needs.” In a number of pamphlets it has 
broken these needs down into the specifics that 
will guide teachers in shaping their programs. 
The next step is for educators to show their 
skill and ingenuity in finding the right way of 
teaching so that education before induction 
contributes to the creation of an Army of in- 
formed, able men and women. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK— 
(Continued from page 12) 

strable subjects and the basic subjects of Eng- 

lish, mathematics, and languages. 

In reporting on this city-wide educational 
project it was mentioned that one of the most 
important by-products was the increased under- 
standing on the part of both teachers and pu- 
pils of the relationship of their individual work 
to the entire school program. This same un 
derstanding was also given the thousands of 
came to see the “schools in 


persons who 


action’. 

We call this to the attention of Wisconsin 
school people in the hope that similar com- 
munity educational projects? will be planned 
for the next American Education week, or 
some other time during the course of the 
school year. Instead of having such an exposi- 
tion in the school it would be much better to 
abide by the words of the prophet and “go to 
the mountain’”’. 

2 Several Wisconsin schools have developed rather compre- 
hensive public relations programs for American Education 
Week. The Milwaukee schools have annually sponsored an 
yutstanding series of broadcasts during this week. For detail 
of the entire Milwaukee program write H. Gudwin Johnson 
Washington High School or Miss Irma Luebchow, Rufus King 
High School. The Madison schools have a varied program, 
as has Appleton and several other populous areas in the 
tate. Among the smaller communities Winneconne has alway 


done an outstanding job, with fine cooperation from the local 
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VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


IN WAR AND PEACE* § 


by Alfred J. Cardall 


Science Research Associates, Chicago 


m The full force of the war is bearing down 
on our schools. It is youth’s war—this is in- 
creasingly apparent in the demands of the 
armed services, auxiliary services and height- 
ened industrial activity; it is the young people 
who are adaptable, learn quickly, can endure 
the greatest hardships, and don’t count the risk. 
The schools face the great task of mobilizing 
youth to slant them towards those areas of ac- 
tivities where they can make the greatest pos- 
sible contribution to the national effort, and to 
give them such specific training as will make 
their efforts maximally effective. The schools 
must help the youngster crystallize his interests 
into a vocational objective, within the limit of 
the choices now allowed him and aid him in 
the evaluation of his own aptitudes, abilities 
and personality traits in the light of the specific 
requirements of a sound choice. 

It is only in the line of strong driving inter- 
ests backed by the necessary qualifications for 
a specific task that we find a truly productive 
worker. Manpower is not a matter of proto- 


* Resume of an address given in Milwaukee April 10, 1943, to 
the 23rd Annual Conference of Wisconsin Association of School 
Boards and Wisconsin Association of School Administrators. 
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A Challenge To 


Educational Planners 









plasmic units, but of individuals reacting to a 
real challenge in work activities. Only by 
matching minimum requirements of jobs 
against maximum qualifications of individuals 
can manpower be mobilized intelligently. Such 
profile matching and a consideration of the 
‘vocational risk’’ involved for the individual, 
as he makes his social and economic adjust- 
ments, are the desired end results of guidance 
in war as in peace. 

There is nothing new in society's demands 
upon its educational system. War accelerates 
trends within education more often than it cre- 
ates new ones, and those educators who have 
done a realistic job in preparing a youth to take 
his place in a social and economic environment 
can easily make the shift from a peace-time 
emphasis to the problems of war. The school 
man, cloistered for years within his four walls, 
who has met the cultural needs of ten per cent 
of our youth with complete disregard for the 
ninety per cent, must adapt quickly or be 
purged! Schools are on trial. Either they for- 
get the intangibles and imponderables for the 
highly functional education demanded for this 
crisis, or they will live to see the educational 
function in peace time placed with more realis- 
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tically designed programs under federally sup- 
ported projects. 

No, it is not a new philosophy of education 
that we need, but a more realistic attempt to 
achieve the best from our existing philosophies. 
The school exists to serve society so that society 
can perpetuate itself in war as in peace; it 
serves this society by preparing students to take 
their places where they can make the greatest 
contribution. Education beyond the common 
citizenship needs of all students becomes a 
specific task; what may be a truly functional 
education for one, may be merely academic 
busy-work for another. True education in the 
last analysis consists of only those skills, un- 
derstandings and attitudes which continue to 
function in an individual as he faces life’s sit- 
uations. True education, therefore, must be 
centered around a philosophy of guidance, but 
it is no more effective than the practices of 
those entrusted with this guidance. 

To repeat, there is nothing new in this point 
of view, but where once it was poor pedagogy 
to overlook the individual needs of a young- 
ster, today it is inexcusable and unpatriotic 
intolerable incompetence which jeopardizes the 
safety of a democracy. We must not mistake 
words for action, circular motion for forward 
direction, but give immediately to youth the 
greatest possible help in lining up their objec- 
tives and finishing their basic training before 
induction into the armed forces, war industries 
or critical civilian occupations.’ What then, are 
the immediate tasks of guidance? 


First, we must establish a “readiness” for 
sound principles of self-guidance. We must 
meet the apathy now felt by so many of our 
boys because they feel that there is no use plan 
ning for the future because they will be going 
into the armed forces. We must make them see 
that even five years of war is only ten per cent 
of their vocational lifetime; that the army will 
recognize their choices for further training 
areas, consistent with the needs of the forces. 
If such choices are soundly conceived and sub- 
stantiated and in line with interests and abili- 
ties, they can make their greatest contribution 
to the war effort and at the same time develop 
many skills which have peacetime equivalents. 
Sixty-six out of every hundred jobs in the 
armed forces are technical jobs, and 80 of every 
hundred have direct civilian equivalents. Even 
the strictly fighting jobs provide opportunity 
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for accelerated maturation, team work, and 
leadership far greater than ordinary civilian 
life can provide, Those not going into the 
armed forces are offered unusual opportunities 
for accelerated training and experience, early 
responsibilities ; they should be made to realize 
that times of chaos are times of greatest oppor- 
tunity. Particularly true is this for girls for 
whom many opportunities are now available 
which would ordinarily be closed to them in 
times of peace. 


And a final point should not be overlooked 

those entering occupations where jobs are 
plentiful and remuneration high without any 
other regard are likely to be marginal workers 
now and as such among the unemployed in the 
economic adjustment which we can expect 
after the war is over. 


The teacher's job then becomes a matter of 
precipitating a tentatively expressed choice of 
the work area or branch of service. In war 
time as in peace time a youngster is entitled to 
know the occupational opportunities which are 
offered to him. War makes still more impera- 
tive the need for this broad overview because 
of rapid changes in occupations and increasing 
limitations of choice. Such an overview be- 
comes the catalytic agent which precipitates a 
choice. Following this, it is highly desirable to 
use an interest test to aid in the evaluation of 
this choice in line with measured interests. 


Second, the youngster is entitled to know 
the minimum threshold requirements of such a 
choice,* and the likelihood of his being able 
to meet them. These requirements must be ex 
pressed as job components, which are (1) 
functional, (2) observable, and (3) measur 
able, if the closest possible matching is to be 
achieved. War places a priority on exceptional 
skills and potentialities, and these must be 
withheld from occupational pursuits with lesser 
demands. The best possible evaluation tech 
niques are now demanded, and while there is 
nothing new in our recognition of individual 
differences, we must now do more than talk 
about them psychological measurement, care 
ful interpretation is essential to adequate guid 
ance techniques. 


Third, a consideration of the ‘vocational 


risk involved” must be made by the youngster 


A list of over 400 critical occupations and these require 
ments is given in the author’s book \ Wartime Guidance 
Program for Your School Research Associate 194 
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himself! No good counsellor makes the deci- 
sion for the student; counseling should be re- 
garded as establishing foci of the problem in a 
classification of its ramifications as they affect 
the individual involved. The youngster should 
know why his choice is logical or illogical, or 
if he is “short” in any respects, and whether 
such shortages are remedial, semi-remedial, cr 
non-remedial, 

This, then, is the job of the school; not the 
specialized activity of one or more individuals, 
but the task of the entire staff, as each teacher 
is potentially a counsellor and should be 
trained to do better what he will do anyway. 
Changes must take place in the curriculum to 
meet modern needs; if Johnnie did not have 
mathematics and science in the first year, then 
he must be given an opportunity to take it in 


his last. Refresher courses are often necessary 


in that final year for boys slanted for special 


branches of the service; present courses must 
be streamlined and non-functional material 
thrown overboard; each subject matter teacher 
must make his fullest contribution to the war 
effort or teach such subjects that will. 

In principle, we repeat, the job of guidance 
in wartime differs from guidance in peace time 
only in matters of emphasis. If during these 
critical years, we can realize true potentialities 
of our educational system, we shall have paved 
the way for the more realistic education in the 
reconstruction years ahead. In winning the 
peace, in reestablishing the principles of dem- 
ocracy and individual choice guidance-centered 
schools are essential—now, however, it is the 
school’s responsibility, directed by guidance- 
conscious administrators, to effectively mobilize 
its youth, (for it is youth who is fighting to- 
day) that the youth of tomorrow may have a 
better chance. 





THE LEGISLATURE— 
(Continued from page 6) 


to the list of special days to be commemorated 
with appropriate school exercises. 

Throughout the session committees and 
members were very approachable upon educa- 
tional matters. They manifested a desire to get 
the facts and, with few exceptions, were sym- 
pathetic to schools and teachers. 

The 


January. 


legislature is in recess until next 


= WHY THE WEA SUCCEEDED: The program 
was based upon the need for maintaining 
good schools through an adequate supply 
of teachers; that schools would close unless 
remedial measures were invoked. The Council 
on Education and Welfare Committee, in co- 
Operation with the WEA office, agreed that 
sick-leave, salary, and continuing contract laws 
would help make teaching more attractive. 
Our research man assembled pertinent data. 
All of the proposals were discussed at the 
meetings of locals presidents last September 
and were approved enthusiastically. They were 
then presented to the Delegate Assembly in 
November which body ordered the WEA to 
sponsor the bills. The program was then put 
into form and discussed with many leaders of 
citizen organizations and the Joint Committee 
on Education. The officers of the WEA and 
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the Committee on Public Relations assisted. 
Publicity was given in the Journal and news 
releases. The proposals were understood by all 
teachers and they were united. The WEA sec- 
retary sent the program and a letter to all legis- 
lators in December and most of the local 
associations and administrators had personal 
conferences with them before they departed for 
Madison. The bills were introduced early and 
at the hearings we had splendid support from 
many organizations outside of the professional 
groups. Incidentally, the only opposition came 
from a few local taxpayer groups. The school 
people and friends of education were united. 
Although the salary bill was in a tight spot on 
two occasions, the fundamental soundness of it 
won out. 

Basically, then, the legislation was secured 
because it was (1) educationally sound, and 
(2) WEA members were united in what they 
wanted. We cannot emphasize too strongly the 
alert and constant assistance of local associa- 
tions and members whose effective cooperation 
with the central office we here acknowledge. The 
personal and human relationships were con- 
ducive to good-will. One more reason for the 
success of the WEA program is the fact that 
the association committees and office do not in- 
ject themselves into every situation that comes 
along. There’s enough in the specific program 
of the association to challenge the facilities we 
have. 
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Educational Legislation 


(As of August 


1943) 


Compiled by the Wisconsin Education Association 


CHAPTER 3. 20.21(10) All moneys received by 
the state since January 1, 1943, from the United 
States pursuant to any act of Congress or pursuant to 
federal authority for educational purposes over which 
the state superintendent has jurisdiction shall be paid 
within one week after receipt into the general fund 
and are appropriated therefrom to the state superin- 
tendent for the purposes for which the money was 
received.” 

CHAPTER 21. Retires certificates of indebtedness. 

CHAPTER 26. Amends 40.87(4) (a) by adding this 
wording to the last sentence: “except that aid may 
be apportioned by the state for distribution to all 
districts which have received a county apportionment 
for the preceding year.”’ 


CHAPTER 29. Designates Northwestern Military 
and Naval Academy at Lake Geneva as a recognized 
and approved military school. 


CHAPTER 32. Appropriates $200,000 special state 
aid for elementary and high schools in financial 
distress. 


CHAPTER 37. Sick-Leave. Commencing with school 
year 1943-44 no state aid shall be paid under 40.87 
unless the teacher under contract is allowed at least 

5 days sick leave per year without deduction of pay, 
the unused days to accumulate to at least 30 days. 


CHAPTER 41. Board of Education in Milwaukee 
shall report money required for next fiscal year to 
council at or before its second regular meeting in 
October. . 


CHAPTER 56. County purchasing. Amends 59.07(7) 
by addition of the sentence: “Any county board may 
by ordinance require that the purchasing for any or 
all of the offices, boards, departments and commis- 
sions of the county shall be made in such manner 
and by such agency as the county board may deter- 
mine.” 


CHAPTER 75. Repeals 40.88(2) providing for dis- 
tribution of common school fund income to county 
or state homes for dependent children. 


CHAPTER 80. Gives annual district meeting the 
power to vote a tax to purchase, operate and main- 
tain transportation vehicles and finance contracts for 
the use and services of such transportation vehicles 
and to purchase liability insurance for same 


CHAPTER 82. Amends 67.12(8) to restrict school 
district borrowing for expenses during the current 
school year. No loan, except when made by a town 
to a school district, shall be made to extend beyond 
Sept. 1 following 


CHAPTER 83. Teachers in schools maintained and 
operated by county homes for dependent children o1 
other county or state institutions or schools in which 
children are received for care or education shall pro 
cure a certificate from the state supt. 


September, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Three 


CHAPTER 84. 40.04(14) In case of destruction of 
school district buildings, the school board may, on 
its own order, provide for the educational needs of 
the district on a tuition basis 


CHAPTER 88. ‘40.47(4a) OTHER TUITION. The 
board of any school district which operates a high 
school may contract with the university extension 
division of the university of Wisconsin for extension 
courses for pupils enrolled in such high schools. The 
cost of such contract shall be paid out of school dis- 
trict funds and shall be included in the cost of opera- 
tion and maintenance of the high school districts 
which enter into such contract for the purpose of 
computing tuition costs.” 


CHAPTER 94. Empowers county boards to raise 
salary of any elective county officer for or during his 
Validates any such action taken since 
Expires January 1, 1945. 


term of office. 
Nov. 1, 1942. 


CHAPTER 96. “40.19(1a) School district boards 
may provide in the contracts of teachers of agricul- 
tural and homemaking courses for payment for serv- 
ices performed outside of the district and connected 
with the performance of their regular teaching duties, 
and for the payment of the traveling expenses con- 
school district 


nected with such services out of 


funds.’ 


CHAPTER 105. Minimum Salaries of Teachers. 
Amends 40.87(4)(b), changing the minimum salary 
to $1200 for teachers certificated upon four years of 
professional training with a degree and $1000 if the 
teaching certificate is based upon less training. 
Changes legal minimum for City of Milwaukee to 
$140 a month and substitute pay of not less than $6 

day. 


CHAPTER 108. Permits districts to vote salaries of 
$20 each to the treasurer and director and $25 to the 
clerk. Limitations not applicable to first class st. gr. 
schools, high schools or high sch. with grades 

CHAPTER 124. Changes date on or before which 
local treasurers shall turn over taxes collected from 
first Monday in March to March 15. Same date pre- 
scribed for 74.17. 

CHAPTER 133. Installment Tax 
Changes are as follows 

Local treasurer must settle by March 15 

After he pays state loans, high scl tuition 
Not prorated. 


by August ) 


Payment Law. 


levies must be paid 
After 
must pay the balance 
Remainder prorated 


County treasurer must settle 
he has paid state loans, he 


of the high school tuition levy 


to state, county, schools and local units in propor- 
tion to levies. Subsequently, 9n 20th of each month 
for collections of preceding month—to units entitled 
thereto, included in other collections. On basis of 
tollowing priorities: 
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1. Balance on state loans. 


) 


2 “high school tuition. 


9. state taxes. 

4. special charges. 

a county school tax. 

6 county levies for social security. 
7 school levies. 

8. : “local levies. 

9 ; other county taxes and charges. 


(This Chapter consists of 25 pages.) 


CHAPTER 137. Amcnds the municipal budget law 
by providing that in towns and school districts the 
time and place of the budget hearing shall be the 
time and place of the annual meeting. 


CHAPTER 138. Nursery Schools. ‘'40.16(11) The 
school board may provide for, establish and maintain 
nursery schools for children under 4 years of age 
under such rules and regulations as it may prescribe. 
The school board shall be authorized to accept and 
receive federal funds for such purpose and to expend 
such funds in conformity with the purposes and _ re- 
quirements thereof. The school board may require 
and charge a reasonable fee for attendance in such 
schools in order to sustain the project but may waive 
such charge or fee or any portion thereof to any per- 
son who is unable to make such payment. The school 
district shall not be entitled to additional state aid 
for the operation and maintenance of a nursery 
school. : 

“SECTION 2. 
to read: 

40.53(2) The school board shall have power to 
establish and organize such high schools, elementary 
schools, night schools, and kindergartens as it shall 
deem expedient and it may also provide for, establish 
and maintain nursery schools for children under 4 
years of age under such rules and regulations as it 
may prescribe. The school board shall be authorized 
to accept and receive federal funds for the operation 
of such nursery schools and to expend such funds in 
conformity with the purposes and requirements 
thereof. The school board may require and charge a 
reasonable fee for attendance in such nursery schools 
m order to sustain the project but may waive such 
charge or fee or any portion thereof to any person 
who is unable to make such payment. The school dis- 
trict shall not be entitled to additional state aid for 
the operation and maintenance of a nursery school.” 


10.53(2) of the statutes is amended 


CHAPTER 170. ‘'47.02(3) The state superintendent 
of public instruction may provide for the education 
of deaf-blind children of suitable capacity to receive 
instruction either in a special class designed for that 
purpose outside the state or in a special class to be 
established within the state whenever there is a suffi- 
cient number of deaf-blind children to warrant the 
establishment of such class. The cost of such educa- 
tion shall be charged to the appropriation in section 
20.21(9a).”’ 


CHAPTER 185. Tenure for Milwaukee County. 

39.37 SECURITY IN EMPLOYMENT For TEACH- 
ERS IN PoPULOUS CouNTIES. (1) The term ‘teacher’ 
as used in this section means and includes any person 
except superintendents, assistant superintendents, 
principals as such, and county supervising teachers, 
who holds a teachers’ certificate, and whose legal 
employment requires such certificate, who is employed 
full time and meets the minimum requirements pre- 
scribed by the governing body employing such _per- 
son, and who is employed by any school board, board 
of trustees or governing body of any school created 
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and existing under chapters 40 and 41 entirely and 
exclusively in any county having a population of 
500,000 or more, excepting schools, vocational and 
adult schools and teachers colleges in cities of the 
first class. Provided, however, that a person who ac- 
quired tenure as a teacher under this section shall 
not be deprived of tenure as a teacher by reason of 
his employment as a principal. 

(2) All employment of teachers as defined in sub- 
section (1) shall be on probation and after continu- 
ous and successful probation for 3 years and the 
gaining of the fourth contract in the same school 
system or school either before or after the taking 
effect of this section, such employment shall be per- 
manent except as provided in subsection (3) and 
until discharge for cause. A teacher who has ac- 
guired permanent employment by reason of 3 or more 
years of continuous service as herein provided, upon 
accepting employment in another school system or 
school to which this section applies, shall be on pro- 
bation therein for 2 years and after continuous and 
successful probation for 2 years and gaining the third 
contract in such school system or school, such em- 
ployment therein shall be permanent except as pro- 
vided in subsection (3) and until discharge for cause. 

(3) No teacher who has become permanently em- 
ployed, as herein provided, shall be refused employ- 
ment, dismissed, removed, or discharged, except for 
inefficiency or immorality, for wilful and persistent 
violation of reasonable regulations of the governing 
body of such school or for other good and just cause, 
upon written charges based on fact preferred by the 
governing body or other proper officer of the school 
system or school in which such teacher is employed. 
Such charges shall, after 10 days’ written notice 
thereof to such teacher, and within 30 days after 
receipt of such notice, upon such teacher's written 
request, be heard and determined by the governing 
body of the school system or school in which such 
teacher is employed. Hearings shall be public in all 
cases when requested by such teacher and all pro- 
ceedings thereat shall be taken by a court reporter. 
All parties shall be entitled to be represented by 
counsel on the hearing. The action and decision of 
such managing body in any such matter shall be final. 

(4) A person employed by a school board during 
a time of war as a substitute for a teacher on full 
time duty in any of the armed forces of the United 
States or any reserve or auxiliary thereof on leave 
and notified in writing at the time of employment 
that the position is of a temporary nature shall not 
be deemed a teacher under the provisions of this sec- 
tion. In cases where the substitute teacher is not so 
notified, he shall be given notice in writing on or 
prior to October 1, 1943. 

(5) Whenever it shall become necessary to de- 
crease the number of permanently employed teachers 
by reason of a substantial decrease of pupil popula- 
tion within the school district the governing board 
of the school or school system in which such teacher 
is employed may lay off the necessary number of said 
teachers but only in the inverse order of the appoint- 
ment of such teachers. No permanently employed 
teacher as aforesaid shall be prevented from securing 
other employment during the period of such suspen- 
sion. Such teacher shall be reinstated in inverse order 
of his suspension provided such teacher is qualified 
to fill the vacancy. Such re-employment shall not re- 
sult in a loss of credit for previous years of service. 
No new permanent or substitute appointments shall 
be made while there are suspended permanent teach- 
ers available who are adequately prepared to fill the 
vacancies. 

(6) This section shall not apply to teachers having 
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civil service status under chapter 16 and is not in- 
tended to repeal, amend, modify, or affect the provi- 
sions of sections 37.31, 41.15(12), and 38.24. 

(7) This section shall not apply to any teacher 
after the close of the school year during which such 
teacher shall have attained the age of 65 years; any 
subsequent employment of such teacher shall not be 
a waiver of the provisions of this subsection. 

SECTION 2. This act shall take effect July 1, 1944.” 


CHAPTER 200. School district board may furnish 
hot lunches to the pupils of the district or the annual 
meeting may direct the board to do so, and appro- 
priate funds for that purpose. 


CHAPTER 225. Amends 
is designated as extension 


36.17 so that class work 
class work. 


CHAPTER 227. Not more than 2 appointive mem- 
bers of a library board may be citizens of towns 
adjacent to such municipality. 


Amends 


CHAPTER 236 {0.54(2)(a) to read: 
“The erection of buildings * * * shall be 
let by the school board to the lowest responsible 
bidder, as provided in section 62.15, and the school 
board shall, for that purpose, possess the powers con- 
ferred by that section on the board of public works.” 





CHAPTER 244. Continuing Contracts. 39.45 CON- 
TRACTS OF SCHOOL TEACHERS. (1) The term 
‘teacher’ as used in this section shall mean and in- 
clude any person who holds a teacher's certificate 
issued by the state superintendent of schools or a 
classification status under the state board of vocational 
and adult education and whose legal employment 
requires such certificate of classification status, ex- 
cepting part-time teachers and teachers employed by 
any local board of vocational and adult education in 
any city of the first class and excepting teachers em- 
ployed by any board of school directors in any city 
of the first class created and existing under chapter 
459, laws of 1907, 

(2) All 


be given 


as amended 
in this section shall 
written notice of renewal or refusal of his 
contract for the school year on or 
before April 1 of the school year during which said 
teacher holds a contract by the 
other proper officer of the school or system in which 
the teacher is employed. When no such notice is 
given on or before April 1, the contract of teaching 
service then in force shall be continued for the ensu- 
ing school year. A teacher rece notice of re 
newal of contract for th from the 
employing board or proper teacher who 
does not receive a notice of re r refusal of his 
or her contract for the ensuing school year on or 
before April 1, shall accept or reject, in writing, such 
contract no later than April 15 No teach 
ers shall b dismissed except by a 
I f manag- 


teachers as defined 
or het 


ensuing 


managing body or 


Iiving a 
ensuing $y I 


othicer, Ot 





following. 
employed ot 


majority vote of the full membership of the 


ing body or board. Nothing in this section shall pre 
vent the modification or termination of a contract by 
mutual agreement of the teacher and the school 
board 

“SECTION 2. This act shall take effect July 1, 1943.” 


CHAPTER 264. Absentee voting privileges extended 
to school district elections 


CHAPTER 272. Clarifies certain wording in 41.21 
relating to reports and certifications relative to part 


time agriculture. State Bd. of Voc. & Ad. Ed. may 
co-operate with any school organized under Chapters 


Words omitted, 


September, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Thre 


{0 and 41 in part-time instruction in agriculture for 
persons over 14 yrs. of age. The municipality may 
appropriate money to carry on such school and use 
any federal funds allotted to it 


CHAPTER 276 
higher 


Adds librarians of institutions of 
learning to those exempt from civil service 














Governing body of city or village adopting a civil 
service system may also exempt librarians and 
assistants 
CHAPTER 306. Handicapped Children. Amends 

11.03(1) by adding new material: “When transpor 
tation 1s not furnished to nresident, handicapped 
children included in thi section, by the district 
MamtAl / peci il cla [Dé Cr l di trict in 
which tl les may provide transportation 
for its chil uch transportation is approved in 
dadvance by the late uperint ndent through the 
bureau for handu ipped children, he sha 
amounts jor 46 transportation to tl 

fate wi t} umount due the school dt 

it Sue ransportation and the secretary 

hereu pe draw his warrant for suc i”, 

Oo} HC} r ‘ di {yl ¢ lH nd p? vid d ij ’ é t/ 5 


secll Mi 

State apportionment qualified by the 
actual attendance during that school yeat 
residing outside the 


phra for 
For pupils 
district the aid shall be an 


that school year not to 
children classes for the blind, par 
deaf, hard of and defective 


amount to cover 
exceed $400 for 
tially seeing, 


excess cost 


hearing, 











speech, not to exceed $450 for children rved 
through orthopedic classes, and not to exceed $100 
for children in classes for mentally defectiv For 

ich pupil attending day school or classes for handi 
capped children for less than the regular term or for 
less than the regular school day, actual attendance 
shall be in that proportion that the days or ti n 
days of attendance is to the regular t 

CHAPTEE 9. Amends teachers’ ret nt system 
of Milwaukee to give time spent in at 1 fore ir 
auxiliary in any wat credit Ww ) king 
annuity computations. Credit plicants f nnuity 
with sur quivalent to what would ha been 
erved from the salary of tl | it if ing 
duti had not been intet ted 

i Ct 
) Réimbi | 
¢ 11n | 
| ae 
uti ) f f 
aa ) 
Ing t 1 
¢ 
re 

Ct I } 
trict | } f 

l I 

Ch { i M ( ( | 
to | l I 1 

ount I 
ufficien y it 
compa | that } ! 
of tl yuncil, 

CHAPTI ( I I | 
Commission may issue permit to boys to enga in 
house t | 1 str t ti id I I ntial a l 
they have reached the age of I 
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CHAPTER 360. County School Aids. Subsequently 
nullified by passage of Chapter 526 (See below) 
Sets as a condition of state elementary school aid 
the levying of a tax of 3 mills or more on the full 
valuation of the district for operation and main- 
tenance. County tax levied to provide $250 for each 
elementary teacher in districts which levied a 3 mill 
tax and had an ADA of 10 or more. Districts which 
levy less than 3 mills and have an ADA of 10 or 
more shall be paid county school money according 
to the following table. 


Amount Per 


Mill Levy Teacher 
2.4 or more but less than 3----_ $200 
1.8 or more but less than 2.4____ 150 
1.2 or more but less than 1.8____ 100 
6 or more but less than 1.2___- 50 


To school districts in which the ADA is less than 
10 and more than one the following amounts per 
pupil in ADA provided that such district has levied 
and placed upon the tax roll for operation and main- 
tenance a tax, as set forth below, on the full valua- 
tion of the district: 


Mill Lev) Amount 
DOR MOOI Scie otdemaiec emcees Ne 
2.4 or more but less than 3 _--_____ 20 
1.8 or more but less than 2.4_______ 15 
1.2 or more but less than 1.8.-___-__ 10 
.6 or more but less than 1.2_._____ 5 


CHAPTER 373. Assigns the entire apportionment 
of the common school fund income (school census) 
for the purchase of library books. 


CHAPTER 384. Amends 41.37 relating to County 
Normal School Boards by addition of the sentence, 
“The members of such board shall receive such com- 
pensation for their services and reimbursement for 
traveling expenses necessarily incurred in the dis- 
charge of their functions as the county board shall 
allow, not exceeding the per diem and mileage 
allowed to members of the county board.” 


CHAPTER 392. County Superintendents. Amends 
39.01. To be eligible to the office a person must 
have taught two years in a rural public school or in 
a graded elementary school in this state, and after 
July 1, 1944 must hold an unlimited certificate based 
on at least 4 years of accredited scholastic training 
beyond high school. Latter requirement does not dis- 
qualify holders of the office on June 30, 1944. The 
salary of the county superintendents as fixed by the 
county boards shall not be less than $2000 a year. 
Allowed expenses to include travel outside the county 
when necessary to the performance of his duties, 
meals and room rent while on travel duty, mimeo- 
gtaphing. The county board may authorize the county 
supt. to travel outside of the state at county expense. 
The county supt. shall present itemized monthly state- 
ments of that officer's expense to the county clerk. 
County board shall make provision for the monthly 
payment of the county supt.’s salary and expense. 

Subs. (1) of 39.03 is repealed and recreated to 
read as follows: 

39.03(1) SCHOOL VISITATION, ETC. The 


county superintendent shall: 


a. Provide educational leadership. 

b. Visit the schools under his administration 
whenever necessary. 

c. Inquire into matters relating to the course of 
study, records, modes of instruction, text- 
books and discipline of the schools. 
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d. Keep informed upon new techniques and 
procedures of instruction. 

e. Advise school boards and teachers as to their 
powers and duties. 

f. Make all reports and investigations requested 
by the state superintendent.” 


CHAPTER 404. Teachers Ret. Fund. Authorizes 
Annuity Bd. to designate a state employe who in 
the absence or disability of the Director shall per- 
form his duties. In lieu of this designation the Board 
may appoint a deputy Director. Amounts deposited 
by the state and heretofore released or forfeited under 
sections 42.49(6), 38.24(22), and the former 
42.55(22) and amounts deposited by the state under 
42.45 and hereafter released or forfeited under 
42.49(6), or 38.24(22) shall be paid into the gen- 
eral fund. The balance of the state deposit accumu- 
lations heretofore released or forfeited under 42.49 
(6), 38.24(22), and the former 42.55(22), and the 
balance of the state deposit accumulations hereafter 
released or forfeited under 42.49(6) or 38.24(22) 
shall be transferred to such reserves of the state re- 
tirement system as the Annuity Bd. may direct. Pre- 
viously the law did not provide what was to be done 
with forfeited state deposits. 

Credit to teachers in military service. New section 
reads: 

‘‘42.45(2) In computing the state deposit, a mem- 
ber who left the teaching profession to serve, and 
who served, the United States or any of its allies 
in World War I or in World War II in or with 
the army, including the WAACS, in or with the 
navy, including the WAVES, in or with the marines, 
including the U. S. Marine Corps Women’s Reserve, 
in or with the coast guard, including the SPARS, 
or in the American Field Service, shall be credited 
with teaching experience for the time so served upon 
proof of such service and honorable discharge there- 
from being furnished to the state annuity and invest- 
ment board. In computing the state deposit, any 
member who left the teaching profession under 
agreement with the federal government to take train- 
ing to teach, and who taught, persons in any of the 
aforesaid main or auxiliary branches of the United 
States military service during World War II shall be 
given like credit for the time spent in such training 
as well as in such teaching upon proof of such train- 
ing and teaching being furnished to said board.” 

Other provisions: 

Section 4: When a teacher retired she might elect 
to receive an annuity for her life with the provision 
that if she died before one hundred eighty monthly 
payments had been received by her the balance of 
such payments should go to one beneficiary desig- 
nated by her. It very often happened that the teacher 
had two or more children or other relatives whom 
she wished to treat the same rather than be com- 
pelled to select one to receive all of the benefit. This 
section permits her to name two or more beneficiaries, 
and also provides for the disposition of the monthly 
benefit payments in the event that one or more 
designated beneficiaries die before he receives his 
full share. 

Section 6: This section permits a teacher who re- 
tires to select an annuity which will pay a definite 
sum to her for life and the same definite sum to one 
beneficiary for life. This is especially designed for 
married teachers to enable them to guarantee a defi- 
nite income for life to the member and to his or 
her spouse. 

Sections 9 to 13 inclusive: The law has provided 
that a teacher may provide that the accumulation to 
her credit shall be used for the purpose of paying 
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i death benefit to a designated beneficiary. These sec- 
tions give the member a right to have the death 
benefit paid to two or more beneficiaries and like- 
wise provide for the disposition of this death benefit 
in cases where one or more of the beneficiaries pre- 
deceases the member. The other sections of the law 
simply harmonize these changes with the present 
statutes. 


CHAPTER 448. Supervising Teachers. Increases 
appropriations to $260,000 and establishes a salary 
range of $1300-$2150. Amends 39.14(1) by defin- 
ing a multiple room school as having as many de- 
partments as there are elementary teachers. 


CHAPTER 470. Amends 40.07(2) by providing 
that in common school district referendum elections 
in counties having a pop. of 40,000 or more and 
less than 500,000, the polls may be open from 1 p.m. 
to 8 p.m. on the day of the annual school meeting. 
Same wording inserted in subs. (4). 


CHAPTER 471. Following a favorable referendum 
a town or school district may establish and maintain 
a department of recreation. Details of manner of 
conducting referendum, conduct of recreation depart- 
ment and its powers set forth in the law. 


CHAPTER 479. Empowers the Univ. Bd. of Regents 
to establish a college of commerce. 


CHAPTER 487. Transportation. Amends 40.34(1) 
by restricting power of school district meeting to 
transport all children of school age residing in the 
district to those enrolled in the elementary grades. 
The board may transport school children in the dis- 


trict residing over 21/4, miles from the schoolhouse, 
in case of a common school and 4 miles in case of a 
union high school, on its own order, by any of the 


following methods: 


“(a) By contract with a common carrier; 

(b) By contract with the parent or guardian of 
the children to be transported or with other 
parties ; 

(c) By contract with another school district; 

(d) By joint contract between 2 or more school 

districts and a third party, the third party 

being either an individual or a common 

carrier; 

By the purchase and operation of a district 

owned vehicle operated by a competent 

driver employed by the school board in the 

name of the district; 

(f) By contract with a taxi company or com- 
panties. 


(e 


— 


And if it fails to provide such transportation the 
parents may provide suitable transportation for their 
children, and shall be paid therefor by the district, 
at the rate of not less than twenty cents per day for 
the first child and ten cents per day for each addi- 
tional child transported.’ 

Amends 40.34(1m) to read: “PHYSICALLY 
DISABLED CHILDREN. Any district may provide 
transportation for * * * physically disabled children 
to any elementary or secondary school regardless of 
distance, provided the request for such service is 
approved by the * * * state superintendent before 
any reimbursement is made for service. State aid for 
such approved cases will be granted on the same 
basis as transportation of normal children. The ap- 
proval of such cases shall be based on whether or 
not the child can walk to school with safety and 
comfort and whether he can carry the regular aca- 
demic course. In the case of a * * * physically dis- 
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abled child, attendance of 120 days during the school 
year shall not be necessary in order to receive trans- 
portation aid, if the child’s absence from school is 
due to illness or treatment.” 

Creates a new subs. (1a): “STATE AIDS FOR 
TRANSPORTATION. School districts which furnish 
transportation to and from school in accordance with 
subsection (1) shall be entitled to receive state aid 
on account of such transportation, at the rate of 10 
cents per day, per child transported to and from 
school, whose residence is 21/4. miles and less than 
5 miles from the school in the district of residence; 
and at the rate of 15 cents per day, per child trans- 
ported to and from school, whose residence is 5 miles 
or more from the school in the district of residence.” 

CHAPTER 525. High School Aid. $3,500,000 out 
of the normal income tax as provided in 71.19 and 
the gross proceeds of taxes received under 70.59. 
Amount payable not to exceed cost of operation and 
maintenance. Payable on or before Mch. 15, $90 per 
pupil in ADA and 10 cents per day for each pupil 
who resides 4 miles or more from school and for 
whom transportation is provided in accordance with 
40.344 and 40.475. Flat grant of $200 for each year 
of high school work is repealed. 

40.47(5) is amended so that in no case shall the 
tuition claim per week exceed the difference between 
the state aid per week and $3 per week. Section 
70.59 is created to provide for an annual tax of 2 
mills for each dollar of the assessed valuation of the 
state as determined by the dept. of taxation. The 
question whether this tax shall take effect is to be 
decided by a referendum election in April, 1944. If 
approved by a majority of the people it shall go into 
effect upon ratification. The question upon the ballot 
will be: “Do you favor the levying of an annual tax 
on all general taxable property not exceeding 2 mills 
on each dollar of the assessed valuation for high 
school aids?” 


CHAPTER 526. State and County Aids to School 
Districts. Strikes out the last two lines of subs. (2) 
of Sect. 40.34 relating to 2 mile transportation and 
$100 state aid for suspended schools. Specifies that 
state aid payments be made to common school dis- 
tricts, consolidated school districts and city school 
districts instead of to counties, towns, cities and 
villages. 

Amends 40.87(1) to read: 

“Annually, to each school district * * * of the 
state for which a tax of 2 mills or more on the full 
valuation thereof as provided in subsection (2) has 
been levied for operation and maintenance and placed 
on the tax roll, $250 for each elementary teacher 
actually employed by such district or city in the 
preceding school year except that to school districts 
with less than 10 and more than one pupil enrolled 
the state aid shall be $25 per pupil in average daily 
attendance. Where the tax so levied and placed on 
the tax roll by such school district is at least 1 mill 
but not 2 mills, the aid paid shall be 50 per cent of 
the foregoing. No state aid shall be paid to any 
school district, which has not levied and placed on 
the tax roll for the operation and maintenance a tax 
of at least 1 mill. The number of teachers for which 
any district * * * shall receive aid, however, shall 
not exceed: 

“(a) One teacher, if the average daily attendance 
in such preceding school year was below 25; * * *.” 

Sub. (b), (c), (d), (e), and (f) under (1) 
unchanged. 

Amends subs. 40.87(3) to read: 

(3) For the purposes of subsections (3) and (4) 
an elementary teacher is defined as one who devotes 
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the whole or the major portion of his time to teach- 
ing, or supervising grades below the ninth * 
Substitute teachers or part time teachers ‘aiihies 
continuously for the entire school year beginning in 
September and ending in June shall be counted in 
determining the amount to distributed to 
districts.” 

Changes reference 
first class” to 
first class.” 

Reconciles and 
materials included 
legislation. 

Section 59.075 is amended and supersedes Chap- 
ter 360 (Bill No. 524, A.) 

59.075(1) The county board of each county is 
empowered at or before November meeting each year 
to order the levying of a tax upon the aggregate 
assessed valuation of the county for the * * * ele- 
mentary schools of the school districts for which a 
tax has been levied for ~ operation and maintenance 
schools and placed on the tax rolls: 

“(a) Where such tax levy is 2 mills or more on 
the full valuation as provided in section 40.87(2), 
in an amount not less than the product of $250 mul- 
tiplied by the number of public elementary teachers 
employed in the county during the preceding school 
year by districts in which the average daily 
attendance was 10 or more pupils as certified by the 
* state superintendent to the county clerk; 


1 
school 


in 40.87(4)(b) from “city of 
“city school district in a city of the 


certain sections with 
in previously enacted 


harmonizes 
herein or 





of the 


school 





“(b) Where such tax levy is 1 mill or more but 
less than 2 mills on the full ph Bs provided 
in section 40.87(2), in an amount not less th m the 


product of $125, multiplied by the number of pub 
lic elementary teachers employed in the county) ‘dus 
ing the preceding school year by school districts in 
which the average daily attendance was 10 or mo 
pupils as certified by the dent to the 
county clerk. 

“acy = To school districts in which the av 
erage daily attendance ss than 10 and more than 
one pupil as certified by the state superintendent the 
following ame unt’ per pupil in average daily at 
ndance pre vided tha uch dist d vi {) 


State superinten 


is I¢ 









p { ed “upon the lad roll i } ( perall } 7} {/ 
Nada 4 tax, as Set fort] hele WwW, € t/ Full Ha 
of the district as provided in section 40.87(2): 
Mill Le Vy { ut 
Or mor 0 
One or mor ut Le l 0 
(d) No con ] I] baid ( 
di hy ¢ l 4 ‘ ‘ 
lax re !] per Z t 
15 pre 1 1 1 cl 0.8 ) 
CHAPTER 528 10.16(12) of the statutes 1s ct 


ated to read: 


The boards of common school districts, higl 
school districts and city school districts are author 
ized to apply for, receive and expend moneys mad 
available to them by any act of congress for agricul 
tural, vocational or military training or for enlargé 


ment of educational facilities including teaching staff 


due to activities of the federal government in con 
nection with the present emergency; provided that 
the acceptance of such money shall not be condi 


tioned upon or result in the expenditure of funds by 


such districts.” 


CHAPTER 534. County Normal 
previous act relating to state aid to these 
and recreates the method of apportionraent employed 
in distributing state aid in previous years 


Schools. Repeais 


schools, 
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APPROPRIATIONS 1943-1945 


Supervising Teachers ...-_--.-.--------$ 260,000 
Transportation _~~~- = . 350,000 
Elementary Schools ~_--- se _ 5,000,000 
County School Agriculture - mes 8,000 


State Graded ~-~--- ie __ 125,000 
High Schools ~---- 500,000 


» 


County Normal Schools _(1st yr.) 285,000 
County Normal Schools (2nd yr.) 230,000 
Deaf, Speech, etc. _ 150,000 
Phys. Hand. Children 125,000 
Mentally Defective 65,000 
Vocational Rehabilitation 80,000 
Vocational and Adult Education {20,00/ 





PRESSURES— 


(Continued from page 10) 


What. therefore, should be the attitude of 
teachers and school administrators toward the 
pressures that will be exerted upon the schools 
this coming school year and in the years to 
First let us between the 
good and the bad. 
as one that is selfishly inspired and that wil 


bring harm to the best educational interests oi 


come? discriminate 


we recognize a pressure 


the children, let us as individuals and as a 
group oppose it with all our might. Let us do 
this in the knowledge that when such a pres 
sure succeeds it does irreparable harm. When 
one incompetent teacher through pressure re- 
ceives an appointment, every other incompetent 
feels that he has 
Thus the 


candidate in the community 
the right to receive an appointment. 
possibility of greatly increased harm to the bes 
interests of the children is greatly multiplied. 


If we recognize a pressure, however, as on 


that springs from unselfish and worthy motives, 
meet it, 


let us go out to and ‘give it our co 


Operation as it brings new and greater vitality 


into our public schools. Espec ially can we meet 


with a cordial reception the groups hav 
been organized for the special purpose of im 


conditions in schools. The associat 


provit 
of parents, the civic, the labor and industrial 
unizations which have for their chiet purpos 
the improvement of the services rendered to 
hildren should certainly receive our whole 
hearted co-operation 
When this is done the teachers and school 


administrators become the leaders in the com 


betterment of the conditions 


affecting the development of the children. No 


munity for the 


longer then will the school be a reluctant tardy 


follower in the program of change which is 


inevitable if the schools are to meet the needs 


created by the changing world. 
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MONDAY 9:30 A.M. Afield With Ranger Mac 5-8 
1:30 P. M. Exploring the News 5-8 

TUESDAY 9:30 A.M Storybook Land 1-3 
1:30 P. M. Let's Draw 5-8 

WEDNESDAY 9:30 A.M. Let's Find Out 2-4 
10:45 A.M. Young Experimenters 5-8 

1:30 P. M. Journeys in Music Land 4-8 

THURSDAY 9:30 A.M. Music Enjoyment 1-4 
1:30 P. M. Men of Freedom 5-8 

FRIDAY 9:30 A.M. Rhythm and Games Kgn. -3 
1:30 P. M. Book Trails 4-6 


PRODUCED AND BROADCAST y WE \ 


WISCONSIN STATE STATION * 970KC * MADISON 


ALSO HEARD OVER STATION WLBL®930KC © STEVENS POINT 

















Mr. McCarty 


An American cowboy program in Persian— 
a portrait of Lincoln in Arabic—a Minnesota 
farm description and family interview for the 
people of Sweden—a broadcast of American 
folk tunes for South Africa—a symphony 
concert series in French, Spanish, Turkish— 

These and scores of other features will be 
on the air this year in countries the world 
over. You might reflect upon that as you lis- 
ten to your Wisconsin School of the Air. 
You might enjoy the feeling that you are 
part of a great and growing movement—the 
use of radio in furtherance of understanding. 
Understanding through air power, we might 
call it, to borrow from Alexander de Sever- 
sky. Victory Through Air Power, yes, based 
on the plane as a weapon of war. Why not 
Understanding Through Air Power, based 
on radio as an instrument of friendly 
communication? 

Directed toward such a goal, your School 
of the Air brings you, in “Exploring the 
News,” a background for interpreting the 


UNDERSTANDING 
THROUGH “AIR POWER” 


A Message from H. B. McCARTY 


Director-on-leave, Wisconsin School of the Air 


basic principles established by man through 
centuries of conflict. And it gives your chil- 
dren a generous measure of the things which 
must survive this war—a love of nature, the 
joy of music, the pleasure of reading, a 
knowledge of science, the satisfaction of 
artistic expression, a sympathetic interest in 
others. 

From my present post where I can observe 
radio operation on a world scale, I see in 
school broadcasting a strong agency for the 
promotion of knowledge and understanding. 
It is gratifying, therefore, to examine the 
programs of the Wisconsin School of the Air 
for the coming year. The acting director, 
Joyce Jaeger Bartell, and the loyal group of 
writers, broadcasters, and consultants who 
work together to provide this service deserve 
high praise. They are contributing to the 
wise use of “air power.” 


H. B. McCarty 
Senior Program Supervisor 
Radio Outpost Division 


events of the week. It presents, in “Men of 
Freedom,” 


The State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion inaugurates a new weekly message to 


a dramatic review of freedom’s 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERS ENDORSE SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


“Radio, like experience, is a great teacher, but its opportunity to contribute 
to classroom instruction has never been greater than now when war has de- 
pleted the ranks of teaching men and women. The State Department of Public 
Instruction counts on the Wisconsin School of the Air to assist our elementary 
schools through this period of adjustment.’—John Callahan, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction 





“Wisconsin teachers who have made regular classroom use of the Wiscon- 
sin School of the Air know how valuable this material can be for enrichment 
purposes. To the new teachers and to those who are returning to teaching after 
an absence of some years one can heartily recommend the systematic use of 
some of these programs. The staff of WHA is to be commended for the excel- 
lence of its educational programs over a long period of years. 

“The other state station, WLBL at Stevens Point, carries the programs of 
the Wisconsin School of the Air, and Is also planning to broadcast two educa- 
tional programs produced by the Radio Workshop of Central State Teachers 
College.’’—William C. Hansen, President, Wisconsin Education Association 


STATE DEPARTMENT SPEAKS THROUGH RADIO 





Office of War Information 





educational forums, and information from 
national sources will appeal to the new 


Wisconsin teachers through your state sta- 
tions for in-service training to meet wartime 
problems. 


In a fifteen-minute program at 4:15 on 
Wednesdays, stimulating demonstrations by 
teachers, guidance from state supervisors, 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


teacher, the teacher returned from a period 
of absence, and all staffs confronted with 
wartime limitations. 


Your Journal of Education announces the 
current program topics and those for the 
month to come. 


























































MONDAY 
9:30-9:50 A. M. 





GRADES 5-8 
AFIELD WITH RANGER MAC 
Natural Science and Conservation 
WAKELIN McNEEL 


Asst. State 4-H Club Leader; Chief, Junior Forest Rangers 


Ranger Mac 


“The country’s outstanding educational program . . . splendid series on 
natural science and conservation ... sets an example which should be widely 
followed...” 


So reads the citation of the 1942 George Foster Peabody Award, “‘the Pulit- 
zer Prize of radio,’ won by Ranger Mac’s program in national competition. 

His 35,000 young trailhitters were not surprised at their old friend’s 
achievement. Ranger Mac’s boys and girls have rewarded him with enthusi- 
astic participation in out-of-doors adventures during ten years of school 
broadcasting. 

This year he blazes a new trail under stars and rain-clouds, through woods 
and pasture to the hidden haunts of animal friends. The secrets of trees and 
plants, the wonder of tracks in the snow, the drama of rain and fire await young 
explorers. They visit familiar animals and birds of the farm and the city-home 
as well as forest-strangers. Teachers’ preferences, expressed in a survey, guide 
the topics for the series, blending nature stories with lessons in conservation. 

Reading lists, vocabulary aids, questions, games, and easy classroom ex- 
periments are suggested for each program in the comprehensive teachers’ 
manual. 

As a new feature this year, the series is previewed by Ranger Mac in a 
special introductory broadcast for teachers. See the schedule below for time 
and date, and plan to listen to determine whether your class will be among the 


7 regular trailhitters. 
SCHEDULE 


Sept. 20 Preview of Series (For teachers)* Jan. 10 Writings in the Snow (Tracks) 


Sept. 27. Backyard Drama Jan. 17 “Blind as a Bat” 

Oct. 4 Some Squirrel Mysteries Jan. 24 “Hitch Your Wagon to a Star” 
Oct. 11 Feathered Immigrants (A study of the heavens) 

Oct. 18 World’s Greatest Waterworks 


Jan. 31 Gifts from the Indian 
Feb. 7 A New World of Wood 
(Conservation by better 


(Trees) 
Oct. 25 The Red Demon Rides Again 
Nov. 1 Dogs and Their Kin 


: F utilization) 
ly F oe ee a. Feb. 14 Do You Know That—? 
(Quiz Game) (Quiz Game) 
Nov. 22 Biography of Johnny Chuck Feb. 21 Insects of the Household 
Nov. 29 Deer on Forced Rations Feb. 28 Is the Crow a Villain? 
(Interview with Prof. Aldo Mar. 6 Hornets and Men—Papermakers 
Leopold) Mar. 13 Man’s Dominion 


Dec. 6 Plants in a (Valued friends among domestic 
World at mammals ) 
War Mar. 20 The Untouchables 





Dec. 13 Andy Bahr Mar. 27 Bandits of the Air (Birds of prey) 
and His Apr. 3 Water Is More Than H.O 
Reindeer (Moisture conservation) 
Jan. 3 Tree Detec- Apr. 10 Along Came a Spider 
tives in Apr. 17 Human Side of Birds 
Winter Apr. 24 Biography of Molly Mole 
May 1 Let’s Go Fishing! 
May 8 My Country, ’Tis of Thee I Sing 
(Appreciation of the outdoors) 






Ranger Mac and a ’ ; 
Young Victory Gardener * This broadcast only will be heard at 4:00 P. M. 
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MONDAY 
1:30 - 1:45 P. M. 





EXPLORING THE NEWS 


World News and Geography 

ROY VOGELMAN, WHA News Editor 
ROMANCE KOOPMAN, Writer 
MARY MARKS, Consultant 


Mr. Vogelman 


(Countries through which United Nations’ armies may 


Pon 


OIHin 


Children’s own news-commentary, Exploring the News brings current 
events to life in vivid narration, and answers the needs of intermediate and 
upper grade teachers as expressed in a recent sample survey. 


Each broadcast goes behind the news to “explore” the lands and peoples 
selected week by week tor their prominence in the headlines of the world. Be- 
cause no one can forecast future events with certainty, a schedule of programs, 
as given for other radio courses, must be omitted. However, areas of study set 
forth in the manual comprise all possibilities, and in each week’s broadcast, the 
narrator announces the subject for the following week to permit pre-broadcast 
study and preparation. 


Authorities from the University faculty, acting as a guidance committee, 
authenticate the contents of Exploring the News broadcasts. Members include 
Professors Chester Easum, Department of History; Selig Perlman, Eco- 
nomics; E. A. Neale—-Silva, Spanish; Einar Haugen, Scandinavian Languages; 
and F. A. Ogg, Political Science. 


The teachers’ manual offers ideas for preparation, descriptive background 
material for the various countries, book lists, follow-up activities, and a rich 
sprinkling of illustrative maps. Romance Koopman, WHA script editor, is the 
author, with Mrs. Mary Marks, for many years a teacher of geography in the 
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Madison schools, as consultant for the series. 


On Sept. 23 a preview broadcast for teachers will introduce the programs 
for the year. Regions of study in the manual are shown below: 


ROADS TO BERLIN 


travel as the invasion of Europe progresses) 


. Alaska and the Aleutians 
. Hawaii and the Pacific Stepping Stones 
. Australia and the Philippines 


India and the Burma Road 
SUPPLY LINES 


FROM THE AMERICAN ARSENAL 


9. Routes to the Eastern Battle Fronts 
10. Routes to the Western Battle Fronts 





it. 
12. Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
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. China 


THE BIG THREE 


(Our three major allies in the United Nations) 


British Commonwealth of Nations 





LISTENING POSTS 
20. Spain and Portugal 
21. Turkey and Middl« 


22. Switzerland 


23. Sweden 


24. Ireland 


THE ENEMY 


(The three major enemy countries) 





we ' 14. Japan 
. Norway and the Scandinavian Peninsula 15. Germany and the Conquered Countries 
. Low Countries and France 16. Italy 
. Greece and the Balkans 
. Italy and the Mediterranean Islands GOOD NEIGHBORS 
ROADS TO TOKYO 17. Panama Canal and Island Outposts 
(Lands which lie on the routes to Japan) 18. Mexico and Central American Republics 
19. The ABC Countries 





Mrs. Koopman 









East 






































































TUESDAY 
9:30-9:45 A. M. 


GRADES 1-3 


STORYBOOK LAND 


Scripts by MARGARET SNYDER 
Narration by ADELE STEPHENS 
Dramatization by WHA STORYBOOK PLAYERS “"" 


Miss Stephens 

“T’ll tell you a story!”—what a treat for children everywhere, and an espe- 
2 nu with Storylady Adele Stephens and her Players from Storybook 

and. 

With fantasies, folklore, poetry and music, new tales and old, this series 
bridges the gap between the child’s capacity for story-listening and the busy 
teacher’s supply of stories to tell. The magic of radio makes characters come 
alive, and the best of children’s literature is on parade. English Peter Pan, 
Chinese Mei Li, the Whosits from Nowhere, and brand new, original ‘“‘surpris- 
ers” romp straight from Storybook Land into the classroom. 

Designed first of all to entertain, this series also suggests simple follow-up 
activities for each broadcast. A weekly Honor Roll read on the air recognizes 
the best of creative work submitted by listeners, and provides increased moti- 
vation and enjoyment of the programs. 

Margaret Snyder, former teacher and experienced adapter of children’s 
stories for radio, authors the series. A preview of Storybook Land for teachers’ 
listening is offered on September 24. 

Use the registration blank in this bulletin to enroll your class of listeners. 


SCHEDULE 
Sept. 24 Preview of Series (For teachers)* Feb. 1 Laughing Ho Ho 


, ’ (Rhymes for Fun) 
Sept. 28 Joe Buys Nails (Kurt Wiese 
’ J soleappalln . ,, Feb. 8 Salt (Russian folk tale) 
Oct. 5 ee oe ne re es Pek 2S Burro That Had a Name 
y (Lorraine and Jerrold Beim) 
Oct. 12 They Went to See (Poetry of voy- Feb. 22 The Little House 
ages and discoveries) (Virginia Burton) 


Oct. 19 October Surprise. Story Feb. 29 February Surprise Story 
(Margaret Snyder) (Margaret Snyder) 

Oct. 26 The Runaway Pumpkin Mar. 7 Peter Pan and the Pirates 
(Alicia Aspinwall) (James M. Barrie) 

Nov. 2 The Ugly Duckling Mar. 14 Michael Who Was One Too Many 
(Hans Christian Andersen) (D. and M. Bryan) 

Nov. 9 Nothing at All (Wanda Gag) Mar. 21 March Surprise Story 


: (Margaret Snyder) 
. 16 N ber S t ee 
me aca teedet sii Mar. 28 Little Red Riding Hood 


(French fairy tale) 


Nov. 23 House in the ite (Esther Wood) Apr. 4 Batney's Advenere 

Nov. 30 The Contrary Wife (Margot Austin) 
(Finnish folk tale) Apr. 11 April Surprise Story 

Dec. 7 A Star for Hansi (Margaret Snyder) 
(Marguerite Vance) Apr. 18 Heigho, the Derry Oh 

Dec. 14 December Surprise Story (Farm and garden verse) 
(Margaret Snyder) Apr. 25 Dick Whittington and His Cat 

Jan. 4 Mei Li (Thomas Handforth) (English folk tale) f 

: May 2 May Surprise Story 
Jan. 11 Whosit Book (Anne Heyneman) Cilaveneet Gayder) 
Jan. 18 Beauty and the Beast May 9 


(French fairy tale) 


Jan. 25 January Surprise Story 
(Margaret Snyder) * This broadcast only will be heard at 4:00 P. M. | 


Johnny-Jump-Up (John Hooper) | 
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Mr. Schwalbach 


Art-time is fun-time . . 


the result! 


. 21 Preview of Series (For teachers)* 


Unit I: Introduction 

Mr. Gremlin and Company 

Sugar Plum Fairy 

Life Jackets for Ration Books 
(Craft project) 

Unit II: Media of Instruction 

19 Paint and Feathers (Crayon) 

26 Ten Ton Baby (Watercolor) 

2 The Bright Red Gate (Chalk) 

9 A Promise Pin (Craft project) 

Unit III: Drawing People 

. 16 The Great Casey (Proportion) 

. 23. Friendly Faces (Facial expression) 

. 30 Mexican Hat Dance (Action) 

7 A Holiday Hello (Craft project) 

14 Simon Bolivar—Hero (Review) 

Unit IV: Picture Planning 

Old Glory Waves (Introduction) 
Blimp Patrol (Perspective) 
Coming of Night (Atmosphere) 
Tricks of Camouflage (Craft) 


. 28 
5 
12 


4 
11 
18 
25 


LET'S DRAW 


JAMES A. SCHWALBACH 
Whitewater State Teachers College 


Feb. 1 
Feb. 


TUESDAY 
1:30 - 1:55 P.M. 
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. and pattern work is a thing of the past in classes 
following James Schwalbach’s radio art instruction. The emphasis is distinctly 
on originality, creativeness, self-expression. 
With story, music, or drama, Mr. Schwalbach excites interest and guides 
youngsters in elementary principles of figure drawing, picture planning, use of 
media, and handicraft. Art in everyday life is a new feature this year, with 
programs to illustrate art application to school, home, and the business world. 

Lack of artistic talent need keep no teacher from effective use of Let’s 
Draw, with the illustrated manual to serve as a guide. Personal criticism and 
evaluation are supplied, for schools are invited to submit samples of their work 
at regular times for individual help and for entry in the state-wide honor lists. 
Let’s Draw stimulates the creative impulse, guides its expression, and evaluates 


Teachers who have never used the art series are urged to hear the preview 
broadcast on September 21, when Mr. Schwalbach will describe his objectives 
and methods, and explain utilization practices. 


SCHEDULE 


Unit V: Fun in Art 
Burlington Tales 
8 Loony Tunes 


Feb. 15 Bottle Figures (Craft project) 
Unit VI: Color in Art 

Feb. 22 Color Underground (Color mixing) 

Feb. 29 Ina Persian Market (Gay colors) 

Mar. 7 Frost King’s Bride (Cold colors) 

Mar. 14 Pattern on a Plate (Craft project) 


Unit VII: Art in Everyday Life 


Mar. 21 Plan for a School Room 

Mar. 28 Art, the Salesman 

Apr. 4 New Horizons (Industrial design) 

Apr. 11 Let’s Frame a Picture (Craft) 
Unit VIII: Our World Around Us 

Apr. 18 Babbling Brook (Landscapes) 

Apr. 25 Rock that Grew (Animals) 

May 2 “Special for Mom” (Craft project) 

May 9 Decorated for Excellence 


(General review, Honors) 


* This broadcast only will be heard at 4:00 P. M. 


Illustration from Manual—Lesson on Drawing Faces 
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WEDNESDAY 
9:30 - 9:45 A. M. 


GRADES 2-4 


LET'S FIND OUT 


Natural Science and Social Studies 
Scripts and Manual by ROMANCE KOOPMAN 
Narration by GERALD BARTELL 





Mr. Bartell 


Delightfully original stories, written especially for little question-asking 
minds, are our choice for presenting natural science and social studies to ele- 
mentary grade listeners. Let’s Find Out, national prize-winner written for the 
fourth year by Romance Koopman, tells fresh real-life tales of boys and girls 
and the world they live in. 

Interdependence of people and nature keynotes this year’s series. Begin- 
ning with family cooperation at home, stories of trees and animals that help us, 
of people in far-away lands who help us, of inventions and occupations that 
make up our way of living—these instill attitudes and concepts of group rela- 
tionships, of man at work in his environment. 

Designed to meet wartime questions and problems arising in little folks 
experience, Let’s Find Out stresses health and safety, conservation on the home 
front, and friendship with allies around the globe. 

The teachers’ manual, also prepared by Mrs. Koopman, outlines and supple- 
ments the broadcasts with preparatory suggestions, vocabulary and bibliog- 
raphy lists, and creative activity ideas. 

For an introductory view of the series with skillful narration by Gerald 
Bartell, listen to the broadcast for teachers on September 24. 


’ 


SCHEDULE 


Sept. 24 Preview of Series (For teachers )* Unit V: Boys and Girls Help Themselves 


i ; (Health d safet 
Unit I: Boys and Girls Help at Home ealth and safety) 


(The family; helping at home on the farm and in town; Feb. 2 Sonny Wins a Prize 
fair play) Feb. 9 The New Patrol Boy 
Sept. 29 A Surprise : Feb. 16 The Ungery-Gungery Man 
Oct. 6 Sonny Learns a Lesson Feb. 23 How Sue Lost the Game 
Oct. 13. The Fixer-Man 
Oct. 20 Sue and the Cow that Ran Away Unit VI: How People Learned to 
. Help Themselves 
Unit II: Plants Help Us (Fire; the wheel; printing; Indian canoes; 
(Plants for food; the seed; trees; cotton) early airplanes) 
Oct. 27 The Pumpkin Head Mar. 1 The Boy and the Torch 
Nov. 3. Billy and the Bean Stalk Mar. 8 The Round Puller 
Nov. 10 The Blue Fir Tree Mar. 15 A Book for Thomas 
Nov. 17. The Dress that Grew Mar. 22 Young Eagle Feathers 
; ; Mar. 29 The Bird-Man 
_ Unit III: Animals Help Us Apr. 5 The Boy Who Hid at Kittyhawk 
(Animals for food and clothing in pioneer days 
or ae? Unit VII: People Help Each Other Today 
Nov. 24 Priscilla’s Secret (Farmer; factory worker; telegraph operator; train 
Dec. 1 The Buckskin Breeches conductor; merchant ship captain) 
Dec. 8 Henry’s Lunch Box Apr. 12 Green Hill Farm 
Dec. 15 The Christmas Reason ae. 19 A Brave Little Girl 
P ‘ Bo = 
Unit IV: Peonle in Other Lands Help Us Apr. 26 Messenger Boy 
(Children of England, Russia, China, Mexico) May 3 All Aboard! 


May 10 Andy’s Uncle 
Jan. 5 Samuel Witheridge Boggs 
Jan. 12 Little Natasha 
Jan. 19 Ching Lee and Silver Bells 
Jan. 26 Poco * This broadcast only will be heard at 4:00 P. M. | 
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WEDNESDAY 


10:45-11:00 A.M. 1 
GRADES 5-8 ( 
y | 
ms * 
| YOUNG EXPERIMENTERS 
LLOYD LIEDTKE, Whitefish Bay School 
Writer of Teachers’ Manual and Scripts 
THEODORE FROST, Narrator ' 

































Mr. Liedtke 

Close to the lives of “air age” boys and girls are the physical sciences that 
shape our modern world. 

To aid teachers in satisfying the child’s curiosity about science, we present 
Young Experimenters, an elementary course relating science to every-day liv- 
ing and guiding youngsters to simple laboratory achievements of their own. 

Simplicity keynotes the series. Little or no standard laboratory equipment 
is required, and teachers can rely on the teachers’ manual for complete and def- 
initive preparatory material, instructions for experiments, and coverage of the 
content for each broadcast. As in the art series, Let’s Draw, basic principles 
and manual performance blend into a carefully organized course of study. 

Biographies of men of science relate the series to leisure reading activities 
and to the working life of man as presented in the social studies field. Reading 
lists and review questions supplement the program outlines in the teachers’ 
manual. 

Lloyd Liedtke, for four years a rural-school teacher and now seventh and 
eighth grade science teacher at Whitefish Bay, authors the series and the teach- 
ers’ manual. Narrator for the programs is Ted Frost, elementary grade teacher 
heard on Exploring the News last year. 

On Sept. 20 a preliminary broadcast for teachers will preview Young Ex- 
perimenters and discuss utilization of the series. 


SCHEDULE 


Sept. 20 Preview of Series (For Teachers)* Feb. 9 What Are Simple Machines? 
i .- Gente: Boend Feb. 16 Machines within Machines 
—_— a oe ~s - 4 , ¥ Feb. 23 Machines Change Energy 
ept. ound, Man’s Helper é 
Oct. 6 What Is Sound? sities Pct ye 
Oct. 13 More About Sound ar. 1 eat an = —— 
eg : Relais Mar. 8 Heat Is Energy 
Oct. 20 Sound in Communication Mar. 15 The Ways of Heat 





Area of Study: Air Mar. 22 How Heat and Cold Affect Us 
Oct. 27 The Wright Brothers Area of Study: Light y C 
Nov. 3 Air: Here, There, Everywhere Mar. 29 George Eastman : . J 
Nov. 10 Why Planes Fly Apr. 5 Getting Acquainted with Light E 
Nov. 17. Building a Model Glider Apr. 12 Pictures with Light (Photography) N 


Apr. 19 Lights that Guide and Guard 





: Bil ici M ti 
i — nhs) a agnetism Area of Study: Man- 
ov. 24 exander Graham Be Made Rocks 


Dec. 1 Magnet Magic 

Dec. 8 Electricity Talks (Communication) Apr. 26 John Lou- 

Dec. 15 Electricity Plays (Electric Toys) don McAdam 
May 3 How Man 


Area of Study: Man Uses the Oceans Makes Rocks 


Jan. 5 How Heavy Is Water? (Building Materials) 
Jan. 12 Why Boats Float 
















Jan. 19 Boats and Men Under the Sea Summary 
Jan. 26 They Dared the Deep May 10 Young Ex- 
(Simon Lake, Beebe, Nohis) = Look 
eac 






Area of Study: Machines 


Feb. 2 Henry Ford—A Man Who Made * This broadcast cnly will 
Simple Machines Carry Us be heard at 4:00 P. M. 
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WEDNESDAY 
1:30-1:55 P.M. 


B GRADES 5-8 


JOURNEYS IN MUSIC LAND 


PROF. E. B. GORDON 


: University School of Music 


Mr. Gordon 
Beloved music-master to more than 43,000 boys and girls, Professor Gordon 
heralds his thirteenth year of school broadcasting with a new, enlarged song- 
book and an accompaniment book for teachers which includes both words and 
music. 


With his inimitable appeal to youngsters, Mr. Gordon leads the way for 
them down the road to musical knowledge and performance. Goals in note- 
reading, rhythmic expression, and ear training have been set up in the new ad- 
dition to the songbook, and these serve as mileposts to be attained by each child 
before he reaches mastery of musical skill. 


Above all, Mr. Gordon in his broadcasts makes joy and laughter part of the 
experience of singing. Care is taken with individual problems, progress is leis- 
urely and opportunity is provided for frequent review and practice. The climax 
of the year’s work is participation in the nationally-known Music Festival in 
; Madison in the spring, or celebration of a Stay-at-Home Festival for those 
: outside the Madison area. 


_ The new children’s songbook includes several serious songs of unusual beauty 
which are among the “songs every child should know.” Each listener will want 
his own copy, made available at low price with reductions on quantity orders. 
| One to six copies may be purchased at 15¢ each; seven to ten copies for a dol- 
lar; and eleven or more at 10¢ each. 


This year the piano accompaniment book for teachers is expanded to in- 

clude the words as well as the music for the series. For those who wish to ac- 
quire a well-furnished library of music for the children, songbooks of recent 
years may be ordered in lots of ten or more at 5¢ each. 


An introductory preview of Journeys in Music Land will be presented on 
September 22. The many rare, lovely folk songs, art songs, and classical melo- 
dies comprising the selections for 1943-44 are listed below. 


SONGS 





Y God of Our Fathers—Warren 
Joy! Joy! Joy! (Old French melody) 
Prayer from Der Freischutz (von Weber) 
My Sunshine (Italian folk tune) 
, = The Gay Fiesta 
BAAD (Mexican folk tune) 
: = Kerry Dance 
(Irish folk song) 
Lullaby (Old melody) 













1943 Stay-at-Home Music 
Festival — Madison Group 
with Prof. Gordon 















But the Lord Is Mindful of His Own 
(Mendelssohn) 


Come and Dance with Me (From Hansel and 
Gretel by Humperdinck) 

The Hungry Frog (Austrian folk tune) 

George Washington’s Minuet (Written espe- 
cially for the children of Journeys in Music 
Land by Leon IItis, University School of 
Music) 

On the Village Green (Russian folk tune) 

If with All Your Hearts (Mendelssohn) 

Indian Dance (Round) 

They Walked on the Dyke 
(Old Dutch melody) 

Prince and the Princess (German folk tune) 

Wooden Shoe Dance (Dutch folk tune) 


13TH YEAR 











1943-1944 








THURSDAY 
9:30 - 9:50 A.M. 


GRADES 1-4 


MUSIC ENJOYMENT 


MRS. ELYDA MORPHY 


Mrs. Morphy 
To grow up enjoying good music—that is the privilege of today’s children 
with radio and recordings to bring the world’s best musicians and composers 
within easy reach. 


Mrs. Morphy unlocks the door to tone and rhythm and guides her young 
listeners in their first steps toward appreciative companionship with music. 
Song stories and pictures, people who march and whistle and dance, fairy fan- 
tasies, toys and animals of melody-land are carefully chosen to catch the 
imagination of beginners. 


New features of this year’s series are songs of our country and her men in 
service, and music of other lands—Russian, Swiss, Balkan, and Latin American. 
That delightful story-favorite of last year, “Peter and the Wolf,” will be 
repeated. 

The instrument family is introduced throughout the year, and illustrated 
in solo and concert selections. Frequent “memory games” and programs of fav- 
orites give the children a chance to review and renew acquaintance wit 
material already known, 

A complete list of the music to be featured in the series is given in the 
teachers’ manual. Entertaining stories, brief and imaginative, from the lives of 
great composers are also included. Both the manual, priced at ten cents, and an 
illustrated chart of instruments, at fifteen cents, give valuable classroom aids 
for the use of Music Enjoyment. 


SCHEDULE 
Sept. 22 Preview of Series (For teachers)* Mar. 16 “Peter and the Wolf” (Prokofiev) 


Sept. 30 Welcome to Music (A fairy tale in music) 

Oct. 7 Music is Fun Mar. 23 Spring Melodies 

Oct. 14 Rhythm Mar. 30 Music at the Zoo 

Oct. 21 The Violin Apr. 6 Music of Other Lands 

Oct. 28 Music Pictures Apr. 13. Music on the Farm 

Nov. 4 (No broadcast—W. E. A. Apr. 20 Music of the Outdoors 
Convention) Apr. 27 Memory Game 

Nov. 11 Music of Our Country May 4 Spring Concert 

Nov. 18 Music You Like (Review) May 11 The Music Parade 

Nov. 25 (No broadcast—Thanksgiving) (Favorite selections) 

Dec. 2 Cello and the String Bass 

Dec. 9 Listen Again * This. broadcast only will be heard at 4:00 P. M. 


Dec. 16 Christmas Music 
Jan. 6 A Visit to Toyland 











fe 13. Favorite Selections - — = 

an. 20 Memory Game 

Jan. 27 Mozart and His Music TEACHERS OF FRENCH 

Feb. 3 Music of the Strings An outline of THE FRENCH PROGRAM 

Feb. 10 Woodwinds: Flute and Clarinet for high schools (10:45 Fridays) and infor- 

Feb. 17 Woodwinds: Oboe and Bassoon mation on how to order copies of the scripts 

Feb. 24 Brasses: Trumpet, French Horn, in advance of the broadcasts are found in the 
Trombone || bulletin of the Wisconsin College of the 

Mar. 2 Instrument Game | Air. A free copy will be sent on request. 





Mar. 9 The Orchestra Plays 
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THURSDAY 
1:30 - 1:50 P. M. 


GRADES 5-8 


MEN OF FREEDOM 


Wartime Social Studies Series 
Teachers’ Manual by HELEN HANFORD 
Narration by WILLIAM PFEIFFER 


Mr. Pfeiffer 

“World-mindedness” is our necessity in war and our promise for peace. 

To promote a deeper understanding of our allies and the world-desire for 
a better way of life, we offer a new series of social studies programs for inter- 
mediate and upper grades. 

Men of Freedom presents the panorama of men and events that have led 
nations along the road of progress. Through the ages come the voices of 
Socrates and Joan of Arc—Norsemen’s ships and Marco Polo’s caravans—the 
scratch of King John’s pen on the Magna Charta and the squeak of Gutenberg’s 
hand-turned press. These are our heritage as much as the tolling of the Liberty 
Bell, and shape the Four Freedoms of the Atlantic Charter. 

More than a history of wars and revolutions, Men of Freedom dramatizes 
the role of the common man, the need for international communication, free 
scientific research, tolerance and wise choice of leadership. 

Joyce Jaeger Bartell, acting director of the School of the Air, supervises 
script preparation. Helen Hanford, author of The Story of America and Ameri- 
can Neighbors, has written the teachers’ manual, under the guidance of Mrs. 
Lois Nemec, State Supervisor of Elementary Schools. Imaginative classroom 
projects, wide correlations throughout the curriculum, reading lists and study 
aids are suggested for each broadcast. 

On Sept. 23 a broadcast for teachers will preview the series and its 


utilization, 
SCHEDULE 


Sept. 23 Preview of series (For teachers )* Jan. 6 Brave John Huss (Czech) 
Sept. 30 By Firelight (Discovery of fire Jan. 13 Joan of Arc 


unites prehistoric men) Jan. 20 Wizard of Words (Gutenberg) 
Oct. 7 “Let My People Go” (Moses) Jan. 27 The Sea Saves Leyden 
Oct. 14 Citizens of Athens (Solon) Feb. 3 The Star-Gazer (Galileo) 
Oct. 21 Wise Men (Socrates, Confucius) Feb. 10 Peter the Great 
Oct. 28 Men of the Desert (Mohammed) Feb. 17 The King Is Not Master 
Nov. 4 (No broadcast—W. E. A. (English Bill of Rights) 

Convention) Feb. 24 Declaration of Independence 
Nov. 11 Men of the North (Norsemen) Mar. 2 We, the People (Constitution) 
Nov. 18 Monks and Serfs Mar. 9 Storm the Bastille! 
Nov. 25 (No broadcast—Thanksgiving) Mar. 16 Simon Bolivar 
Dec. 2 Song of Roland Mar. 23 Pied Pipers of Freedom 
Dec. 9 Great Charter of England (Garibaldi and Kagawa) 
Dec. 16 Adventures of Marco Polo Mar. 30 Peace from Dynamite 

(Nobel prizes) 

Mrs. Bartell, Miss Hanford, and Mrs. Nemec Apr. 6 Emancipation Proclamation 


Apr. 13. End of the Czars 
Apr. 20 The Pastor Who Dared 
(Pastor Niemoller) 
Apr. 27 China Courageous (New China) 
May 4 They Shall Not Want Nor Fear 
(Atlantic Charter promises) 
May 11 They May Speak and Pray 
(Men put Charter into action) 














* This broadcast only will be heard at 4:00 P. M. | 
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FRIDAY 
9:30-9:45 A.M. 


KGN., GR. 1-3 


RHYTHM AND GAMES 


MRS. FANNIE STEVE 
Former Health Education Director, Madison Public Schools 
Mrs. Steve 


Providing fun and frolic for energetic little people is Mrs. Steve’s spe- 
cialty. A veteran of the first School of the Air broadcasting back in 1931, Mrs. 
Steve was long ago admitted to that select group of grown-ups whom little 
folks prefer. 
In her many years of teaching she perfected the technique of developing 
grace and poise, coordination of the body and cooperation with the group 
through play activities. 
This year’s series visits lands across the sea to present in music and games 
a concept of life among our allies in the United Nations. Holiday and seasonal 
adventures, familiar tales and rhythmic illustrations round out the programs. 
Mrs. Steve will preview her series for new teachers and explain its objectives 
in a special broadcast listed below. 
The Fourth Yearbook of Rhythm and Games includes all the music and 
game instructions for the broadcasts to aid teachers in preparing in advance. If 
you wish to own an almost unlimited library of material for frolic-times, you 
may order First, Second, and Third Yearbooks, as well as the Fourth, at 50¢ 
each. Every collection is unique in content. 
First Yearbook—‘Mother Goose Party,” “Skipper,” “Animated Toys,” 
“Umbrella Game,” and 36 others. 

Second Yearbook—‘“Little Flitting Shadow,” “Puppets,” “Black Cats,” 
“Blind Man,” and 32 others. 

Third Yearbook—‘Cheerio, the Safety Clown,” “Colleen’s Jig,” ‘Raggedy 
Revels,” “Rodeo,” and 34 others. 


SCHEDULE 


Sept. 24 Preview of Series (For teachers)* Mar. 10 Your Choice—Three Games 


Oct. 1 Rumble of the Welcome Wagon Mar. 17 “Mr. Ming Plays with Us’— 

Oct. 8 Rhythmic Patterns Chinese Games 

Oct. 15 In Marching Step Mar. 24 Listen to the Band 

Oct. 22 “The Leapers’”—A Russian Game Mar. 31 “Planting Rice’— 

Oct. 29 ‘And the Jack-o-Lanterns A Philippine Song Game 
Disappeared” Apr. 7 (No broadcast—Good Friday) 

Nov. 5 (No broadcast—W. E. A. Apr. 14 Rhythm Play: Sleeping Beauty 
Convention) Apr. 21 A Visit to Lullaby Land 

Nov. 12 Rhythmic Poem: with Wynken, Blynken, and Nod 
“Little Drummer Man”—Moffat Apr. 28 Monkey and the Hurdy-Gurdy Man 

Nov. 19 At Thanksgiving Time May 5 In Grandma’s Garden 

Nov. 26 (No broadcast—Thanksgiving) May 12 Maypole Game 


Dec. 3 Song Story: “Gingerbread Man” 

Dec. 10 New Ways to Play Old Games = 
Dec. 17 Christmas Joys * This broadcast only will be heard at 4:00 P, M. 
Jan. 7 English Neighbors Come to Play 

Jan. 14 A Snowy-Blowy Game 

Jan. 21 MHere’s Jose! 





_. " se “ — - Good listening at home for children is of- || 
Feb, 11 “Th Phree Old Men fered at Fun-Time 9:30 A. M. Saturdays for | 
on. AC moms G a ans four-to-ten-year-olds, and in Adventure Stor- || 
" ee ne ies narrated 5 P. M. daily for big brothers || 
Feb. 18 Mother Goose Jumble S eistecs up to fourteen veers. Eaerall || 
Feb. 25 “Sirup Is So Sweet”— and sisters up to fourteen years. Education- || 
ie A tein & : G ally approved songs, game activities and || 
en er Smee stories comprise the entertainment materials. || 


Mar. 3 Rhythmic Poem: 
“The Wind’—R. L. Stevenson 
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FRIDAY 
1:30-1:50 P.M. 


GRADES 4-6 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 

May 
May 


BOOK TRAILS 


Teachers’ Manual by JOYCE JAEGER BARTELL 
Scripts by MARGARET SNYDER 





Miss Snyder 


“If we are to win the peace as well as the war, it is essential that we pro- 
vide tomorrow’s citizens with the fullest possible understanding of the one 
world which will be theirs.”—Children’s committee of the Council on Books in 
Wartime. 

With books to make friendships, how fortunate that American youngsters 
can enjoy stories written by a Swede for Swedish children, or by a Frenchman 
for French boys and girls! This series highlights translations of foreign books 
in the broadcasts and the manual. Where few are available, books written in 
English about the same countries have been chosen to introduce boys and girls 
across the seas as a basis for mature respect and understanding. 

Irene Newman, State Supervisor of School Libraries, has given detailed 
advice and consideration to the selection of material, stressing availability to 
schools as well as excellence of literature. Each book featured on a broadcast 
is supplemented in the manual with extensive lists of additional titles. Stimu- 
lating activities which induce further reading make the manual an indispens- 
able aid to intermediate grade teachers who are concerned that their pupils 
grow to like books. 

As in previous years, Margaret Snyder, former intermediate grade teacher 
and now a WHA staff writer, is author of the series. 


SCHEDULE 


. 21 Preview of Series (For teachers )* 


1 Paddle-to-the-Sea—H. C. Holling (American scene) 
8 Children of North Africa—Louise A. Stinetorf (Africa) 
15 Nino—Valenti Angelo (Italy) 
22 Lupe Goes to School—Esther Brann (Spain) 
29 Good Master—Kate Seredy (Balkans) 
5 (No broadcast—W. E. A. Convention) 


. 12 Kasperle’s Adventures—Josephine Siebe (Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia) 
. 19 Kobi—Conrad and Mary Buff (Switzerland) 
. 26 (No broadcast—Thanksgiving holiday) 


3 Juniper Farm—René Bazin (France ) 
10 Bibi, the Baker’s Horse—A. B. Stewart (France) 
17. Tono Antonio—Ruth Sawyer (Christmas in Many Lands) 
7 Afke’s Ten—Sjoukje Troelstra (Netherlands, Belgium) 
14 Cottage at Bantry Bay—Hilda Van Stockum (Jreland, Scotland, Wales) 
21 Mary Poppins—Pamela L. Travers (England) 
28 Olaf, Lofoten Fisherman—C. W. Schram (Norway) 
4 What Happened to Inger Johanne—D. Zwilgmeyer (Norway) 
11 Children of the Soil—Nora Burglon (Sweden) 
18 White Reindeer—Neill James (Arctic) 
25 Denmark Caravan—Ruth Bryan Owen (Finland, Denmark, Poland) 
3 Tales of a Russian Grandmother—F rances Carpenter (Russia) 


. 10 River Children—Mary B. Hollister (China) 
. 17. Chinese Ink Stick—Kurt Wiese (China) 

. 24 Begging Deer—Dorothy Rowe (Japan) 

. 31 Kari, the Elephant—Dhan K. Mukerji (India) 


7 (No broadcast—Good Friday) 

14 Riema, Little Brown Girl of Java—K. M. Elliott (Orient, South Seas, Australia) 
21 Jorge’s Journey—Alice Desmond (South America) 

28 Quetzal Quest—Von Hagen and Hawkins (Central America, West Indies) 

5 Marcos—Melicent H. Lee (Mexico) 

12 They Came from Sweden—C, I. Judson (Americans All) 


* This broadcast only will be heard at 4:00 P. M. 
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Mrs, Bartell 


On another page in this bulletin you can 
read of a new service to schools being offered 
by radio—a weekly program from the State 
Department of Public Instruction, bringing 
information important to teachers facing 
wartime changes. i 

This program is one of the most significant 
developments growing out of radio education 
in Wisconsin. In the past twelve years, great 
strides have been made in the presentation of 
radio broadcasts for children listening in 
school; less has been accomplished to bal- 
ance the picture by using radio as a medium 
to reach the teachers. The State Depart- 
ment’s program is a step in this direction. 

PREVIEW BROADCASTS 

Another step, and one more directly related 
to the Wisconsin School of the Air, is the 
plan for broadcast previews this year of all 
courses. The School of the Air begins on 
September 27. During the preceding week a 
daily half-hour broadcast at 4 o’clock will in- 
troduce program planners and broadcasters, 
explain objectives, methods, and content of 
each series, following this schedule: 





voila’ 


Sept. 20 Afield with Ranger Mac 
Young Experimenters 

Sept. 21 Let’s Draw; Book Trails 

Sept. 22 Journeys in Music Land 
Music Enjoyment 

Sept. 23 Exploring the News 
Men of Freedom 

Sept. 24 Rhythm and Games; Storybook 


Land; Let’s Find Out 


RADIO'S HELPING HAND 


By JOYCE JAEGER BARTELL 


Acting Director, Wisconsin School of the Air 


Having sampled all programs, you can de- 
cide which are most suitable to your pupils, 
without waiting for the introductory broad- 
cast of each course. Then you enroll your 
pupils in the chosen radio courses by filling 
out the registration blank on the opposite 
page. THIS IS IMPORTANT. You may 
also use the blank to order whatever teaching 
aids you need. 


WHY TEACHERS’ MANUALS? 


Because teachers have been so eager to 
learn how to use radio effectively, the School 
of the Air prepares teachers’ manuals con- 
taining lesson aids for the broadcast series. 
Each course (with the exception of Story- 
book Land) has its own manual. To do a 
good job with radio, you’ll want a manual for 
every course you use. Many teachers find 
that their school boards accept the small 
charge for radio teaching aids, considering 
them an essential part of teaching equipment. 

When you register your pupils in the 
School of the Air and order teaching aids, 
we urge you to read the instructions at the 
top of the blank—they are few but essential. 
If your enrollment is incomplete or incor- 
rectly entered, your order will be delayed 
while others easier to handle are speeded 
through. 

With or without manuals, look to the “Ten 
Demandments” below as your general guide 
to good listening. You'll be helping us to help 
you. 


“TEN DEMANDMENTS” FOR EFFECTIVE SCHOOL LISTENING 


1. Provide good receiving equipment. 

2. Hear the preview broadcasts, select those 
programs best suited to the grade level 
and interests of your pupils, then listen 
regularly. 

3. Obtain teacher manuals to guide utiliza- 
tion. 

4. Tune your radio and adjust the volume 
well in advance of the start of the broad- 
cast. 

5. Listen attentively! Set a good example 
for the children. 

6. Follow the program with discussion or 
activity as needed to make the experience 
meaningful. 


7. Don’t kill the pleasure of radio listening 
by compulsory note-taking, excessive test- 
ing, or tiring routine. 


8. Don’t expect the radio to do everything. 
Your skill in using the programs is all- 
important, 


9. Encourage parents to hear the broadcasts. 
They form an excellent link between 
school and home. 


10. Write to the broadcasters. They are en- 
titled to your frankest criticism. They 
receive no pay. 
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REGISTRATION and ORDER BLANK File No.. 


INSTRUCTIONS: READ CAREFULLY BEFORE USING THIS BLANK 

. Use only your school address in writing the School of the Air. 

. If you do not wish manuals, fill out only the columns under the heading, 
REGISTRATION. 

. If you wish manuals, take care to fill in ALL columns and blanks completely. 
Failure to do so will mean delay in shipment of your order. 

. Separate registration is required FROM EACH TEACHER, even when manuals 
are ordered in lots by Principal, School Board, Superintendent, or by one 
teacher for a group. 

5. REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER UNLESS SCHOOL BOARD WILL 


~»~ wo Ne 





PAY. 
Pe eee e ____ REGISTRATION _ __ORDER 
COURSE | sates pn Momal | Woned | Ces 
AFIELD WITH RANGER MAC | 15¢ 
EXPLORING THE NEWS | 15c | 
STORYBOOK LAND (" listening, ive enrollment een aa | Ne ananeal 
LET'S DRAW —i‘—SOSC™—~—S 50c 
LET’S FIND OUT | 15¢ 
YOUNG EXPERIMENTERS | 15¢ 


JOURNEYS IN MUSIC LAND* 
1 to 6 copies 15c each; 7 to 10 copies for $1.00; *15¢ 
11 and more copies 10c each. 


Piano Accompaniment Book fh oS : 25c 
MUSIC ENJOYMENT | 10c 
Music Instrument Chart | . : 15c 
MEN OF FREEDOM 15c 
RHYTHM AND GAMES 50c 
BOOK TRAILS 15c 


ADDITIONAL TEACHING AIDS AVAILABLE: 


1940-41 25c 


LET’S DRAW J 1941-42. 25c 
1942-43 25e. 
{ Ist Yearbook, 1940-41 50c 
RHYTHM AND GAMES .~ 2nd Yearbook, 1941-42 50c 
( 3rd Yearbook, 1942-43 50c_ 
JOURNEYS IN MUSIC LAND Songbooks 1941-42 ee me 
- (In lots of tenor more)  ——————s«dB'94 22-43 5c 
TOTAL COST OF MANUALS ORDERED 
Payment { Amt. $ : 
enclosed | _ Cash sent at own 
Oo | Form: Check M. O. Currency risk! 
When?__ _ No stamps, except 
My school —* on orders of less 
ti will Whom shall we bill? than 25c, please. 
pay [] | Address_— 


Do Not Write Below This Line 





_ORDER_REC'D______— -SHIPPED __ 
BILLED | | PAID 
_ | 

| Date 
| Amt. 

= : = Form 
By... 

= | 
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MONDAY Through FRIDAY 
10:45 A.M., 11:00 A.M., 2:00 P.M. 


Programs High Schools Can Use — 
THE WISCONSIN COLLEGE OF THE AIR 


Most of the courses described below are suitable for use on the high school level, al- 
though, except for The French Program, they were planned primarily for out-of-school 
listeners. Alert teachers will use these programs to link their class-work with the world out- 
side. They provide timely and pertinent information not readily available in textbook form, 
plus the inspiring teaching of outstanding college lecturers. 


No teachers’ manuals are provided for these courses, but printed aids and reading lists 
are available for some of them, and a bulletin listing the week-by-week topics in all courses 
will be sent free upon request to the Wisconsin College of the Air, Station WHA, Madison. 





FIRST SEMESTER SCHEDULE 


10:45 A.M. Friday 

11:00 A.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Tues., Thurs. 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 


2:00 P. M. 


Thursday 
Friday 
3:30 P.M. Thursday 


The French Program—University Department of French 
Backgrounds of World War II—Prof. Chester Easum 
American Government—Prof. L. H. Adolphson 

The Best in Books—University Department of English 
Ideas and Ideals—Prof. A. C. Garnett 

Over at Our House—University Agricultural Extension 


Service 


The Far East—Prof. Frederic A. Ogg 
Following Congress—Dr. Jennie M. Turner 
Quartets of Haydn and Mozart—Prof. Bricken, Pro Arte 


Quartet 


COLLEGE OF THE AIR PROGRAM NOTES 


THE FRENCH PROGRAM Weekly recreational 
and informative “quarts d’heures” planned to 
enrich the teaching of French in high schools 
and colleges. Anticipating an invasion of 
Europe, several programs dramatize incidents 
in the lives of American soldiers in France. 


BACKGROUNDS OF WORLD WAR Il A review 
of events from recent world history which aid 
understanding of the causes of the war and 
our involvement in it. Suitable for senior 
high school listening. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT _ Broadcasts an- 
alyzing the spirit, organization, and adminis- 
tration of our federal government, and inter- 
preting the problems and role of a dynamic 
democratic government in a warring world 
where government generally is in flux and 
transition. Can be used in senior high school 
American history or civics classes. 


THE BEST IN BOOKS Dramatizations of mod- 
ern and classical literature, enacted by the 
WHA Players in a series planned with the 
cooperation of the University Department of 
English. Many of the books and plays se- 
lected correspond with those studied in high 
school English classes. 


IDEAS AND IDEALS The development of 
man’s ethics from primitive times through 
ancient civilizations to the Christian era. 


The course describes the principal moral 
theories of the ages and examines the great 
moral issues of present-day civilization. 


OVER AT OUR HOUSE Budgets, black mar- 
kets, high school dates, wills, rationing, and 
the use of leisure time—all these find a place 
in weekly dramas, as the Stevens family 
shares its everyday experiences with Wiscon- 
sin listeners. 


THE FAR EAST A nationally-known author- 
ity on China and Japan discusses the issues 
for which the great battles of the Pacific 
are being fought, and examines the condi- 
tions and problems involved in the coming 
post-war settlement. Suitable for classroom 
listening. 


FOLLOWING CONGRESS Civics, history, and 
economics classes will enjoy and profit from 
these authentic re-enactments of dramatic 
episodes taking place on Capital Hill, based 
on the minutes of the Congressional Record. 


QUARTETS OF HAYDN AND MOZART This 
series is unique in the history of American 
culture. It presents terse analyses of some 
of the most beautiful works in all musical 
literature, with detailed illustration of thema- 
tic material and form by the world-famous 
Pro Arte Quartet. 
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AT INDIANAPOLIS: Streamlined to meet wat 
conditions, the Indianapolis 


Assembly of the National Education Associa 


Representative 


tion marked a turning point in the history of 
our professional organization. Wisconsin dele 
gates were impressed with the fine spirit of 
determination to carry the national organiza 
tion forward by increasing its size, its strength 
and its prestige. 

WAR AND PEACE FUND: Evidence that th« 
profession is ready to go forward is in the wid 
success of the War and Peace Fund Campaign 
Begun late last school year the campaign is 
being completed to place Wisconsin among th« 
states that have already met their full quotas. 

SESSIONS: From the Sunday night opening 
with Gov. Henry F. Schricker of Indiana wel 
coming and Rev. M. Ashby Jones of Atlanta 
Georgia, keynoting, business was not as usual 
Gov. Schricker said, “I want education to 
at the peace table.” 

Rev. Jones declared, “The power that det 
mines a nation’s education will determin 
nation’s social ideals . . . The only justifi 
tion for your work as teachers is the 
faith that a// men have been endowed 


Creator with certain inalienable right 


Next day in his presidential address, A. ¢ 
Flora set a purpose for the ass 

The time has come for all of 
a greater investment in ourselv 


to occupy a more important pl 
we must invest more in out 
organization.” 

Willard E. Givens, NEA 


suggested, “If we really | vi 
opportunities for all children, in 
and in an alert, well prepared at 
body of teachers, why do we not 
professional unity and power thi 
these benefits can be obtained ? 


IMPORTANT DECISIONS: The 129 


to the 1943 Representative Assembl\ 


tion to carry the NEA definitely fo: 
they 
1. Endorsed the propo ae it | 
truct the I uti Ci t 
To study and proy f 
he tC greater cooper 1oOn J 
national associ n 1d 
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“our NEA Director 


| 
WITH... G. R. RANKIN 
| } 


b. To study the advisability of increasing NEA 
dues 

2. Unanimously endorsed a telegram to the ¢ 
gress urging the critical need for prompt passag 
the Federal Aid Bill (S. 637). 

3. Voted to set up a special legislative division, 
properly staffed and financed, to make possibl i 
stronger national legislative campaign 


{. Adopted the recommendation of the Ethics 
Committee for stronger enforcement of proper ethical 
procedure, particularly in the matter of teacher 


contracts 

5. Recommended that all teacher training inst 
tutions offer courses in racial relations and munority 
groups 


6. Resolved that the NEA shall select for its con 


ventions only those cities where it is possible te 
ke provisions, without discrimination, for the 

housing, feeding, seating at the convention, and 

general welfare of all delegates and teachers regard 
of race, color, or creed 


THE TASK OF THE PROFESSION IN 1943-1944: 
From the days at Indianapolis come definite 
directives for the year ahead: 

Work for the passage of Federal leg 


tl financial support of ¢ lucation 
G America dynamic educational | 
Mair n and strengthen tl finan | 
ind t 11 b | 
f the American peopl 
( ion its 1¢ n | ning 
l-informed on int 
mn } ;Oping ) 
! f A 
f 
’ 
ATION FOR VICTORY 
| on Ww cl l un 
\ 
\ 
N. W \ 


















































Divisional 
Convention Plans 


CENTRAL ws Headline speakers for the morning ses- 
Wausau, Oct. 8 Sion are Robert Bellaire, manager of the 

Tokyo bureau of the United Press whea 
the Japs attacked Pearl Harbor, and Albert Kennedy Rowswell, 
humorist, affectionately known as “Rosey the Assassin of 
Gloom”. Both Mr. Bellaire and Mr. Rowswell will speak briefly 
at the luncheon meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club. 

Sectional meetings will be held in the afternoon, while the 
evening session will feature music by Prof. Peter D. Tkach, 
Minneapolis, and the Wausau High School Madrigal Singers, 
and an address by the Honorable Tehyi Hsieh, former Chinese 
Ambassador to the United States, who will speak on “China's 
Vital Role in World Democarcy”’. 


LAKE SUPERIOR © o@ The Thursday morning session will 
Superior, Oct. 7-8 feature addresses by Ruth Bryan 
Owen, former minister to Denmark, 
who will speak on “Post War Problems”, and Judge J. M. 
Braude, Municipal Court, Chicago, who will speak on “The 
Problem of Juvenile Delinquency”. Feature of the Thursday 
afternoon program will be a panel discussion on ‘Curriculum 
Changes to Meet the Need of the Post War Period’, with Leslie 
Johnson, curriculum director of the Superior schools, as co- 
ordinator. 
The opening feature of the Friday session will be a teaching 
demonstration on the sixth grade level, entitled “How to Teach 
an Index’’, by a Mr, Shaffer (no further identification in the 








Top to bottom: Col. Tchou, Edgar B. Wesley, John Goette, 
Erika Mann, and Theodore Brameld. 
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publicity sent us). After a short business 
meeting in the middle of the morning a Dr. 
Struna will speak on “What Russia Will Ask 
For at the Peace Table’, after which a gentle- 
man designated as “Slim” Williams will give 
an illustrated talk on Alaska. 


NORTH 
Ashland, Oct. 7-8 


ws No program mate- 
rial sent us by dead- 
line, so if you are in- 
terested in the details of this program we sug- 
gest you write the secretary, Mr. H. F. Con- 
nors, principal of the Hurley High school. 


NORTHWESTERN ~ a Deviating from 
Eau Claire, Oct. 15 the policy of hav- 

ing a two-day ses- 
sion the Northwestern meeting will be con- 
fined to a full day and evening session. Speak- 
ers on the morning session will be Colonel M. 
Thomas Tchou, former secretary to Chiang 
Kai-Shek, and for three years director of the 
Labor Department of China, who will speak 
on “World Citizenship and World Peace’, 
and Harold Ettlinger, famous correspondent 
and propaganda analyst, who will speak on 
“Axis Propaganda”. 


Round table discussions will feature the 
afternoon meetings. Details will be sent all 
schools in the northwest area early in Sept., 
so you may have this information by now. 
The evening program will consist of a con- 
cert by the famed singing ensemble, The 
Commodores. 


SOUTHWESTERN 8 The problems of 
Platteville, Sept. 24 children in a war- 

ring world will 
form the basis of the one-day session at Platte- 
ville, Sept. 24. Speakers will be Judge Mal- 
colm Hatfield, national authority on juvenile 
delinquency, who will speak on both the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions; Professor Edgar B. 
Wesley, University of Minnesota, who will ad- 
dress the elementary and rural teachers on re- 
cent trends in the social studies; and Jack Mor- 
row, former editor of the Japan Times of 
Tokyo, who will speak on ‘‘What We Face in 
the Pacific’. The convention will close with a 
matinee movie. 
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WESTERN a The convention 


La Crosse, Oct. 14-15 Program will open 
Thursday after- 


noon at 1:30, with the two main speakers of 
the day being Rev. T. Parry Jones, Sheboygan, 
a native of Wales who came to Wisconsin as a 
high school youth in 1923, graduated with 
scholastic and oratorical honors from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and has addressed many 
teacher groups throughout Wisconsin, and 
John Goette, American war correspondent in 
China and a student of Far East problems for 
the past twenty years. The Friday headline 
speakers will be Theodore Brameld, noted lec- 
turer and author who is Associate Professor of 
Educational Philosophy at the University of 
Minnesota, and Erika Mann, daughter of the 
famed German philosopher Thomas Mann, 
who since the rise of Hitler has toured the 
United States to warn her adopted country of 
the menace of Nazism. Besides being an ex- 
perienced lecturer Miss Mann has been a for- 
eign correspondent for a number of American 
papers and magazines, and has written widely 


on world affairs. 


In addition to the main speakers there are 
four sectional meetings and thirteen round 
table discussions scheduled, with many devoted 
to the practical solution of classroom problems. 
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Judge Hatfield. 
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Home and School 





limely news and topics from the 
office of the Wisconsin Congress of 
arents and Teachers, in Madison. 


A Message 


from Mrs. W. A. Hastings 
President, National Congress of PTA 


m It is a very great pleasure and privilege to greet my many 


friends in Wisconsin, as we begin a new year of work 





together. 
These are not easy times in which to do organization work for we face dithculties never 
before encountered; however, if our organization is ever to prove its worth it is now. War has 


revealed the value of the things for which we strive; we do not need to change our program, 


merely to give additional emphasis to certain aspects of it, and to work for the whole program 
more devotedly than ever before, 


We deal with the vital things of life; what we are doing today will help shape tomorrow, 


for we work for children in whose hands lies tomorrow. Whether we wish it or not, destiny ha 
placed a great responsibility on those of us who have voluntarily banded ourselves together fo 
the welfare of children and youth in home, school, church, and community 

We need vision to sce the many problems on the home front which tend to undermine hoin 
life, to make delinquents of too many of our boys and girls, to make us uncertain about the values 
inherent in the ‘American way of life’. It also takes vision to see how we may impro yur 
homes, our schools, and our community institutions so that \ re til 
ideals. Determination and courage are needed to do those things we see should be don 

Our men in service are fighting for their homes and their own way of life; let us, on tl 
home front, be as courageous as they are. We have a great heritage from the past which tt ts o 
responsibility to pass on unimpaired. “That which thy fathers have bequeathed thee, carn i 
anew if thou wouldst possess it,” said Goethe. We have forgotten, too often, that the priv 
ileges and rights we claim as our own were won by great effort and at a great sacrifice and can 


only be held if we earn them for ourselves. 
Our parent-teacher programs of parent education, of health, nutrition, safety, emotional as 


well as physical well-being of children and youth, our determination to hold fast to high « 
cational standards, our work for protective and remedial legislation, are all expressions of ou 
determination to pass on a heritage of political, spiritual, social, and economic freedom to those 


who come after us. 
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Greetings 


from Mrs. George Chatterton 


State Pre de nt, Pl A 


w Intelligent understanding and appreciation of the aims of 
schools and educators on the part of the citizenry establishes 
a friendly, cooperative attitude between home and _ school 
This is essential in a democracy where the guidance and 





preparation of children for happy adulthood is the responsi 

bility of both the parents and the state. We believe that the Parent-Teacher organization which 
unites the interests and ideals of both parents and teachers is an important group in a working 
democracy. We believe, too, in the influencial role this group will continue to take in the future 
in the development of our public educational and child welfare agencies. 

Parents first become members of Parent-Teacher groups because of their justified interest 
and concern in the educational progress of their own children. They soon recognize, however, 
their additional responsibility for the welfare of all other children in the community. This leads 
to their active participation in the promotion and development of certain phases of community 
life, such as the health and social welfare of children and youth. Since the functions of state and 
local public agencies are closely interwoven parents and teachers become cognizant of the re 
sponsibilities of our state departments. This is one explanation for the growth and interest in 
our general membership in the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers legislative program 

Since we are an un-partisan and non-commercial organization and have the welfare and ed 
ucation of all Wisconsin children as our only concern, the 31,000 Parent-Teacher members in 
Wisconsin can, if we will, wield a tremendous influence in determining the future develop 
ment of our state-wide educational system. For instance, our increased appreciation of the pub 
lic school system will determine the extent to which we will be willing to tax ourselves for its 
support. If all local Parent-Teacher units remain united in an alert, and informed state group 
we will also be prepared to protect the schools from some fellow citizens who for one reason 
or another would destroy present standards or hinder our schools from progressing to meet the 
needs of the times. 

Parents and teachers have a tremendous responsibility this year in assuming leadership in 
the development of community programs designed to prevent juvenile delinquency. Our eight 
District Presidents have just attended the statewide conference called by the Children’s Division, 
State Department of Public Welfare. This was part of a two-day summer conference which the 
Parent-Teacher officers called in Madison. We are anticipating the practical application of ou: 
findings and resultant opinions in many local areas of the state. It is our hope that the eight 
district conferences of Parent-Teacher leaders to be held in October will result in definite, long 
time community plans to protect youth from undesirable influence in war time. 

We are planning, too, upon the continued support and encouragement of all Parent 
Teacher groups in the promotion of better community and school health programs, nutrition 
and school lunch programs, immunization and vaccination campaigns, as well as summer round 
up examination and correction work which must be extended if the children of today are actu 
ally to become the healthy adults of tomorrow. 

These anticipated projects are in addition to our long-time comprehensive parent education 
program which we have carried on for 33 years in Wisconsin. We have, I believe, evolved in 
to an organization free from pettiness and interference in school problems which are the prov- 
ince of our professional educators to one dedicated to an interpretation and active cooperation in 
the promotion of school and community activities in which lay citizens have a necessary place. 
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Capital Comments 








DID YOU KNOW? 


1. “That teachers are no longer frozen.” 
Manpower Regulation of Aug. 16). 


(War 


N 


That Wisconsin high schools made and ship- 
ped 4,704 model planes in 1942-43 (incident- 
ally this project closes Dec. 1, 1943). 


3. Wisconsin went over the top in scrap metal 
collections. Quota 85,000 tons; Collections 
97,630! 


4. That a new regulation of selective service 
makes it possible for a high school boy who 
graduates in February to make a request for 
deferment until February. Previously those 
who would graduate at the end of the first 
semester could not qualify for postpone- 
ment. 


5. That congress created a U. S. Cadet Nurse 
Corps where young women entering nursing 
learn a lifetime profession at no cost to them- 
selves; in fact, they receive monthly salaries 
while learning. 


ON 


That public school authorities in eight war 
areas are operating extended school services for 
more than 3,000 children of employed 
mothers. 











MR. JACKSON DIES: M. H. Jackson beloved 
educator for fifty-five years and State Super- 
visor of School Libraries in this Department 
from 1924 until his retirement in 1939 passed 
away in Madison August 29. Teacher, lecturer, 
institute conductor, Reading 
Circle Board Member from its inception, Mr, 
Jackson's genial personality, 
and genuine interest in young and old won for 


teacher trainer, 
ever ready story 


him a statewide host of friends who will recall 
with his passing something he has left with 
them. 


= NEW BULLETINS ANNOUNCED: The State 
Department has just issued three curriculum 
guidance bulletins. Two of these are the re- 
ports of state-wide curriculum committees. 
Arithmetic in the Elementary School is designed to 
guide the work below high school. It will be fol- 


lowed later with a bulletin covering the remainder 
of the twelve year program. 
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News and opinions from the Dept. of 
Public Instruction under the direction 
of State Superintendent John Callahan. 


The Social Studies in Wisconsin Schools is to be 
used in cooperation with “A Challenge to Every 
Wisconsin Teacher’’ issued last year. This year’s 
bulletin sets forth the new trends in teaching Social 
Studies in both the elementary and high schools, and 
presents criteria for evaluating the program in any 
school. 


Helps in Planning Conservation Learning Experi- 
ences is the third in the series of Conservation Bulle- 
tins being issued by the Department. This bulletin 
is made up of concrete helps for planning teaching 
units at all school levels. Sample units, that have 
been adapted from actual classroom situations, illus- 
trate the portance of teaching basic understandings 
that motivate conservation practices. 


= AIRPLANE EQUIPMENT: Schools interested in 
securing obsolete and salvaged airplane equip- 
ment should write to the State Department of 
Public Instruction for the requisition forms, 
and a list of the materials that are available. 
Airplanes, airplane engines, instruments and 
other items may be obtained, and the only 
costs to the school are packing and transpor- 
tation charges from the distribution center. 


= SCHOOL LUNCHES: The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture through its Food Dis- 
tribution Administration has allotted funds to 
assist rural, village, and city elementary and 
high schools with their school lunch programs. 


For a complete lunch with milk, a maximum al- 
lowance of nine cents per meal served is obtainable. 
For a less adequate lunch, such as one hot dish, with 
milk, SIX cents if the maximum reimbursement. For 
one-half pint of milk alone there is an aid of two 
cents per child served once per day. 

Full details for entering upon the contracts 
to secure this federal aid for the purchase of a 
wide variety of basic foods can be secured 
Taggett at the Food Distribution 
South Carroll 


from John 
Administration 
Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 


office, 315 
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= TEACHER PERSONNEL SURVEY: One of the 
characteristic signs of such times as we are go- 
ing through is the inroad being made on our 
teacher supply. Some evidences of this are re- 
vealed by a statewide teacher personnel study 
which indicates that schools will open this fall 
with every other little red school house having 
a new school ma’am, and one of every four 
teaching positions in the state will have a dif- 
ferent face behind the desk. 

The government is particularly partial to our 
high school teachers. Nine-hundred-sixty com- 
pleted training as prospective high school 
teachers and 342 or 36 per cent entered the 
armed forces, defense jobs or other positions. 
We graduated 35 teachers in industrial arts 
2 went in to teaching—33 went to war. Thirty- 
eight teachers finished agriculture courses—the 
schools got 4—the Army took the other 34. 
Only 27 finished with math majors and the 
war effort settled for 18, leaving 9 people avail- 
able for over 100 vacancies in this area. White- 
water graduated 87 commercial people by 
August Ist and 61 accepted teaching contracts, 
23 are looking for rooms in Washington, and 
3 candidates were competing for some 40 open- 
ings as of that date. Even the principal of the 
thing was bad for the figures show 120 admin- 
istrative changes since the last directory. One 
in every four schools has a new prexy. 

The rural teacher situation is perennially 
bad, but it’s worse this year. During the past 
year we trained 788 rural teachers (625 via 
county normal and 163 by the teacher college 
training departments). How far this goes in 
meeting the 3,300 teacher-turnover in this field 
is indicated by the terrific pressure being put 
on our certification department for emergency 
or one-year permits. Last year we issued 1455 
one-year permits. At the rate requests are com 
ing in now last year’s number will be topped. 

The tabulated survey reveals a total of 5400 
vacancies, made up of 3300 rural, 1125 sec- 
ondary and 975 elementary changes. Of course, 
this does not mean that we lost 5400 teachers, 
as many of them changed to other teaching 
positions, but the per cent who left the pro 
fession for other activities is much higher than 
in previous years. 

Turning to the forces of supply we find that 
state teacher training institutions furnished at 
the close of the regular school term 2349 avail 
able beginning teachers. By August first 1600 
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of these had accepted teaching positions, and 
i67 had entered other activities, leaving a bal- 
ance of only 228 to meet the terrific rush for 
teachers that is so characteristic of August 
These 228 teachers listed as available on Au- 
gust first were only potential rather than ac- 
tual supply as a large per cent were av ailable 
only for larger systems or higher salaries than 
were offered by the positions open. The in: i- 
dence of teacher turnover in August falls 
largely on the smaller schools, and this year 
teachers are entering other activities in prefer- 
ence to accepting teaching positions in smaller 
schools. 

One bright spot on the horizon of our 
teacher personnel problems is the past summer 
session; 3300 attended the first session of our 
teacher colleges summer program. Over a 
thousand of these enrolled in rural courses, 
238 took training in off campus summer ses- 
sions which were largely rural. One wonders 
where we would have been in the rural fields 
if we hadn't propagandized, accelerated and re- 
freshed teachers the past year. Of course, we've 
used up the seed corn but most of our schools 
will open this fall. At present there seems to 
be a shortage of about 250 rural teachers with 
a good chance of many of these vacancies be- 
ing filled by permit teachers. 

What about next year? Well, teacher college 
freshman enrollments the past year were 53 
per cent and county normals were only 54 per 
cent of 1939-40 figures. 
reach a new low this fall. Some teachers col- 
leges will graduate only 25 per cent of their 
usual class. So all signs point to a more seri- 


Senior classes will 


ous situation next year with several years elap- 
sing before we can expect a normal crop of 
graduates. 

Where do we go from here? No one would 
question the necessity of keeping up our re 
cruitment program and steering desirable peo 
ple into the teaching profession. We've cam 
paigned for other professions—let's get on the 
stump for our own. 

Let’s get enthusiastic about the soundness of 
teaching as a professional career. And why 
not, when we see the supply halved as we fa 
a doubled demand, as we see the necessity of 
replacing thousands of permit teachers, as w 
look forward to the tremendous postwar adult 
education problems, and the educational recon 


struction of a war torn world ? 














Chips Off The Funny 
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First Aid 
Scoutmaster—'‘Supposing there was an explosion 
and a man was blown into the air. While the near- 
est doctor was being called, what would you do?” 
Tenderfoot—"I’d wait for the man to come down.” 


-Barne sville Record-Re vie Ww. 


Short, Shorter, Shortage 
Smith: ‘Those auto engineers are certainly geni- 
uses at making driving much easier.” 
Jones: “How is that?” 
Smith: ‘1940, no running boards; 1941, no geat 
shift; 1942, no car.” 
Clay County Commuter. 


Long Stretch 
Stranger—''So you're lost, my little man. Why 
didn’t you hang on to your mother’s skirt?” 
Billy (sniffling)—‘'I tried to but I couldn’t reach 
it.” 
Exchange. 


The Barefoot Boy of 1943 

Blessings on thee, little man, barefoot boy with 
cheek of tan: 

Trudging down a dusty lane, with no thought of 
future pain 

You're our one and only bet to absorb the national 
debt. 

Little man with cares so few, we've a lot of faith 
in you; 

Guard each merry whistled tune, you are apt to 
need it soon 

Have your fun now while you can; you may be 
a barefoot man 


Honey! 

A salesman taking his bride south on their honey 
moon visited a hotel where he boasted of the fin« 
honey they served. “Sambo,” he asked the colored 
waiter, “where’s my honey?” “Ah don’t know boss,” 
replied Sambo, eyeing the lady cautiously. “She don't 
wuk here no mo.’.’ 


Collegiana 

Those who go to college and never get out are 
called professors 

“It’s not just the work I enjoy,” said the taxi 
driver, “it’s the people I run into.” 

And then there's the fellow who walked into a bar 
optimistically, and left misty optically. 

College is just like the laundry: You get out of it 
what you put into it, but you’d never recognize it 

Our idea of a lazy student is one who pretends he 
is drunk so that his fraternity brothers will put him 
to bed. 

At a quiz recently given at a college, one of the 
questions was ‘Name two ancient sports.”” A Fresh 
man wrote: “Antony and Cleopatra.”’ 
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A Sure Thing 
Judge: “Do you challenge any of the jurors?” 
Defendant: ‘Well, I think I can lick that little 
guy on the end.” 


Business First 
Cohen pulled out his pistol and put it in Rosen- 
stein’s face. Just as he was about to fire, Rosenstein 
asked: “How much do you want for the gun?” 
Cohen, in telling the story, said: “And how could 
I kill a man ven he vas talking beesness?’’ 


Phenomenal! 

Willie: “I killed five flies today 
two females.” 

Johnny: “How can you tell a male from a 
female?” 

Willie: “Well, three sat on the beer bottle and 
two on the mirror.” 


three males and 


Headstrong 

A colored soldier, veteran of many brawls along 
the levees in Mississippi, sharpened his pet razor be- 
fore going into the front trenches, just in case. 

Opening it cautiously as he made his way through 
the enemy lines, he crept along in the darkness un- 
til, without warning, he found himself face-to-face 
with a ferocious-looking German, who grabbed the 
rifle from his right hand. 

The razor-bearer slashed just once as the enemy 
attempted to grapple with him. 

‘Hard luck, colored boy,’’ the German said in 
excellent English. “You never touched me.” 

‘You jus’ think I didn’t touch you,” said the sol- 
dier, grinning widely. ‘But jus’ wait till you tries 
to waggle yo’ head!” 


Clerical Wit 

An old gentleman of cighty-four having taken to 
the altar a young damsel of about sixteen, the clergy- 
man said to him “The font is at the other end of 
the church.” “What do I want with the font?’ said 
the old gentleman. “Oh! I beg your pardon,” said 
the clerical wit, “I thought you brought this child 
to be christened.” 


Get a Lawyer 

Teacher: “Willie, what is it when I say, ‘I love 
you, you love me, he loves me.’ ”’ 

Willie: “That's one of ‘them triangles where 
somebody gets shot 


Capitol Bulletin. 


Apprehensive 
Lemuel shuffled into the employment office down 
in Savannah one morning and said, hopefully: 
“Don’ spose you don’ know nobody as don’ want 
nobody to do nothin’, does you?” 
The Journal of Education 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 
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SUPREME COURT RULES OUT TEACHER TENURE 


Locals Presidents to 
Meet September 20-23 


Locals presidents are urged to 
make plans to attend the annual 
meetings of Locals Presidents later 
this month. The tentative schedule 
calls for Mr. Peterson, Research 
Director of the WEA, to meet 
with locals presidents in Mr. Van 
Patter’s area on Sept. 20th; Mr 
Moser's group on Sept. 21; with 
Mr. Stolen and his Locals Presi 
dents on Sept. 22, and with Mr. 
McKean’s group on Sept. 23. Mr 
Plenzke will meet with Miss Kop- 
plin’s group on Sept. 21, with Mr 
Hirsch’s group on Sept. 22, and 
Mrs. Wiegand’s group on Sept. 23 
Mr. Ragatz, staff member of the 
WEA office, will meet with Mr 
Kennedy's group on Sept. 21; 
with Mr. Keller’s group on Sept 
22, and with Mr. Smith's (Mil- 
waukee area and _ southeastern 
Wis.) on Sept. 23. 

Expenses of all Locals Presi- 
dents will be paid by the WEA. 


Other teachers who are interested | 
though ex- | 


are urged to attend, 
penses cannot be paid by the state 
office. Details as to time, 
etc. have been sent each 
president. Plan to attend as there 
are many important matters to be 
discussed. 











place, | 


locals 


Wisconsin’s high court attrmed 
the order and judgment of the Cit 
cuit Court of Milwaukee county in 
which it was held that the former: 
state teacher tenure law 
no contractual status which the 
legislature could not repeal. The 
Court held that there was no in 
tent to create a statutory contract, 
that the law was simply public 
policy in the field of education, 
a policy to be pursued until the 
legislature shall ordain otherwis« 
The test case was that of State of 
Wisconsin, ex rel. Warren M« 
Kenna vs District No. 8 of the 
town of Milwaukee, et al 


granted 


Retirement System 
Credits 3‘;, Interest 


At its July meeting the Annuity 
and Investment Board voted to 
credit members’ accounts with 
three percent interest for the past 
year. Retention of this rate will be 
good news to all concerned and is 
indicative of good management 
and sound investment _ practice 
After crediting the interest pay- 
ments there was left a considerable 
sum for the reserve fund. Teach- 
ers will appreciate the good work 
in their behalf by the Board and 
its director, Albert Trathen 


High School Courses 
Available by Mail 


The Wisconsin State Depart 
ment of Public Instruction and the 
University Extension Division are 
making 
their co-sponsorship of this year's 
program of locally supervised high 


special announcement of 


school correspondence-study adopt 
ed by high schools throughout the 
state. Courses at a uniform low 


fee in a wide subjects 
satisfying formal requirements are 
offered, the teaching to be carried 
on completely by the University 
Extension Division, the study con- 
ditions to be supervised by the 
local high without inter 
fering in_ the teacher- 
pupil relationship. Each course 1s 
to be provided for in the regular 
high school schedule of the pupil, 
subject to the same requirements 
that govern daily attendance at 
class and the full completion of 
the work by the end of the semes 
ter. The program will serve to en 
rich curricula, will aid in meeting 
a critical shortage of teachers, and 
will assist the current war effort. 
A complete list of the courses of 
fered and full information about 
the program are obtainable from 
the University Extension Division 
at Madison 


range of 


school 
essential 


Teachers Convention Concert 


K R E : $ [ f R The Master Violinist 


Auditorium 
Wednesday, November 3; 8:15 p.m. 


Reserved seats NOW on sale 
$1.10; $1.65; $2.20; $2.75 
ARION MUSICAL CLUB 


718 N. Milwaukee St. 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


(Edmund Gram Piano House) 
The ARIONS also present 
SERGE JAROFF and His Original DON COSSACK 
Chorus and Dancers 
AUDITORIUM, Monday, Oct. 18—8:15 p.m 


September. Nineteen Hundred Forty-Three 


_ Reserved Seats—85¢; $1.10; $1.65; $2.20 (incl. tax) 
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Highlights of the NEA 
Meeting at Indianapolis 


For the second consecutive year 
Southeast walked off with the 
presidency of the NEA, this time 
it being Mrs. Edith Joynes of Vir- 


ginia. The streamlined meeting, 
consisting of business meetings 
only, was well attended. Indiana 
teachers and their local groups 


joined the state association in pro- 
viding every form of hospitality 
possible under war conditions. 
Muncie teachers assigned to Wis- 
consin headquarters gave invalu- 
able assistance and were continu- 
ally on hand. Our sincere thanks 
to them 

Miss Charlotte Kohn, State Di- 
rector, presided over meetings of 
the state delegation and gave a 
comprehensive report upon her 
many activities. She refused to be 
a candidate for re-election. The 
WEA office and our membership 
owe much to Miss Kohn for her 
fine work as Director. 

Mr. George R. Rankin, teacher 
in Boys’ Technical H. S., Milwau- 
kee, was elected unanimously by 


the Wisconsin delegates to suc- 
ceed Miss Kohn. President Han- 
sen was chosen chairman of the 


delegation. Elected to serve upon 
convention committees were: Mar- 
guerite 
L. Witter, Necrology; J. C. 
Chapel, Resolutions. 

Pittsburgh and Detroit asked fot 
the next convention. 

WEA delegates were: 

J. C. Chapel, Kenosha; John 
Callahan, Madison; Harvey Cor- 
nell, Sturgeon Bay; R. A. Evans, 
Oshkosh; Wm. C. 
ens Point; Charlotte Kohn, Madi- 
son; Mary Lane, Merrill; Alice 
Matson, Eau Claire; Marguerite 
Michi, Milwaukee; O. H. Plenzke, 
Madison; George R. Rankin, Mil- 
waukee; Laura Roepke, Manito- 
woc; Alberta Shaker, 
Center; Fred L. Witter, Burling- 
ton; A. W. Zellmer, 
Rapids. 

Wisconsin people, in addition 
to official WEA delegates, who 
registered at headquarters: 

Mrs. Norma Anderson—Stough- 
ton; G. W. Bannerman—Waunsau; 
Edgar G. Doudna, Norma Water- 
man, Madison; Emil A. Kuester, 
Lempi M. Lepola, Lucy E. Smith 

Racine; Flora Jane Macdonald 

Ashland; Grace Milledge, Har 
vard C. Smith—Kenosha; Henry 
E. Moerschel—W auwatosa; Agnes 
Starek— La Crosse; Margaret Bor 


Dr. Clark G Kuebler, associate 
professor of classical languages at 
Northwestern university, Evanston, 
Ill., is the new president of Ripon 
college, succeeding Dr. Silas 
Evans, for 29 years Ripon’s presi- 





Dr. Kuebler. 


dent, who retired from  educa- 
tional work last May. Teachers of 
Wisconsin may recall that Dr. 
Kuebler was on our 1942 state ed- 
ucation convention program, and 
in addition has addressed various 
groups of school people through- 
out Wisconsin. 


'Mrs. Hastings Head of 


Michi, Credentials; Fred | 


|National Congress of PTA 


Mrs. Wm. Hastings, Madison, | 


| brings national honors to our state 


| gress of 
Hansen, Stev- | 


through her recent election to the 
presidency of the National Con- 
f Parents and Teachers. 
Several years ago she was president 


| of the state PTA, and did an out- 


standing job of coordinating her 


| organization and the work of the 


| tional 


Richland | 


WEA. During the past year she 
was first vice president of the na- 
congress and has already 
made many friends throughout the 


| country. We are pleased to share 


Wisconsin | 


this honor with Mrs. Hastings 
and know that her work on a na- 
tional scale will bring credit to all 


| school people and PTA members 


in Wisconsin. 


kowski, Eileen Cantwell, Ellen M. 
Case, Goldye Hiller, Frances Jel- 
inek, H. Gudwin Johnson, Lillian 
V. Kuckuck, Mollie Leopold, Ethel 
Molnar, Meta M. Raasch, Marcella 
Schneider, Anna L. Strong, and 
Antoinette M. Wagenknecht 
Milwaukee. 


HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 


C. G. KUEBLER NEW HEAD OF RIPON COLLEGE 


Kreisler Concert Wed. 
Before State Meeting 


Lovers of good music, especially 
those who lean toward the roman- 
tic, warm tones of the violin, will 
be pleased to know that the Arion 
Musical Club of Milwaukee has 
planned to bring Fritz Kreisler to 
the Milwaukee Auditorium on the 
evening of Wednesday, Nov. 3, so 
that teachers planning to attend 
the annual state teachers’ meeting 
will have an opportunity of hear- 
ing and seeing this great artist at 
popular prices. (See p. 49 for 
details). 

Those who have heard Kreisler 
since his serious accident of sev- 
eral years ago are pleased to note 
that the world-famous Viennese ar- 
tist and composer has lost nothing 
of the skill and warmth which has 
made him one of America’s concert 
favorites. He is far more than a 
mere perfectionist of technique .. . 
to him the violin is an instrument 
through which he sets out to warm 
the hearts and stir the emotions of 
his listeners. Unlike so many ar- 
tists he seems devoid of tempera- 
ment, and the obvious pleasure of 
the artist in pouring out his musi- 
cal talents for the pleasure of his 
listeners makes a Kreisler concert 
more than a mere evening of fine 
music. 

We well recall 
which we heard Kreisler at 
Milwaukee Auditorium where 
encores and requests from the au- 
dience ran into a program far ex- 
ceeding his scheduled numbers. 
Few are the world’s great musi- 
cians who give so generously of 
their talents and seemingly derive 
such pleasure in making others 
happy through their music. 

While this concert is not an in- 
tegral part of the WEA conven- 
tion we trust that all teachers who 
can do so will attempt to attend, 
as the Arion Musical Club has 
made an honest attempt to bring 
the best of music to the teachers 
for many years past. 


a concert in 
the 
his 


Appreciation for Potter 

Fourteen hundred educators and 
friends of Mr. Potter, from Mil- 
waukee and elsewhere, crowded 
the dining hall, corridors, and ad- 
joining room of the Schroeder 
Hotel on the evening of June 10 
to honor the man who for 29 
years had guided Milwaukee's 
schools. It was a mammoth affair, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Potter occupy- 
ing the spotlight amid expressions 
of praise and good wishes. 
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Ready for Schools 


Last spring the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Agriculture published 
an outstanding cookbook entitled 
‘Favorite Recipes from America’s 
Dairyland’, containing nearly 400 
prize-winning, tested recipes in 
which dairy products are used. 
The book contains 128 pages, is 
six by nine inches in dimension, 
beautifully illustrated, and has a 
plastic binding which permits the 
cook to lay the book flat on the 
counter. 

The outstanding beauty and 
practical features of the book have 
resulted in an unprecedented num- 
ber of requests for copies, and the 
Department of Agriculture  in- 
forms us that they are unable to 
supply quantity orders. However, 
all high school home economics 
teachers should have a copy, as a 
single copy was sent each high 
school in the state, but if per- 
chance your administrator is a 
married man and succumbed to the 
temptation to have some of the 
recipes tested in his own home 
kitchen you can still secure a copy 
by writing the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Madison. 
However, this offer must be re- 
stricted to home economics teach- 
ers only, for use in your class- 
rooms, as the supply is limited. 





New Election Rules 


Members should bear in 
mind the amendments to the 
constitution providing for elec 
tion of members of the 
tive committee by the delegates 
of districts. (See pages 476 
477 of Wisconsin Journal oO} 
Education, May, 1943). Nom- 
inations or intention of 


execu- 


candi- 
dacy for the executive commit- 
tee as well as for other elective 
offices should be in the office 
of the Secretary on or before 
12:00 P. M. (midnight) of 
the 25th of September. This 
rule was adopted in 1941 and 
compliance therewith will pre- 
vent disappointments. 











All recipes have been carefully 
checked by leading 
nomics people throughout Wiscon- 
Mrs. Luella Mortenson 
W. department of home 
editor. 


home €co- 
sin, with 
of the U. 
economics as actual 
ters, including appetizers, bever- 
ages, breads, cakes, cheese dishes, 
confections, desserts, meat (includ- 
ing fowl, fish, eggs), pies and 
pastry, salads, sandwiches, sauces, 
| soups and vegetables. 


The 
book is broken up into 14 chap- 
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Plans for American Ed. 


Week Are Announced 
“Education for Victory’’ is the 
theme of American Education 
Week, to be celebrated the week 
of November 7-13, the N. E. A. 
innounces. The daily themes are 
given in the accompanying illustra- 
tion of the week's activities. Al- 
ready the N. E. A. has prepared 
posters, pamphlets and suggested 
activities for all grade levels and 
various types of schools. All of 
these materials are sold at 
and we urge you to contact the 
N. E. A. office, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C 
for a free descriptive folder giv 
ing more complete information on 
the materials available 
School systems interested in 
reaching the general public 
through the movies will be espe 
cially interested in securing a copy 
of a 35 mm 2 minute mo- 


cost, 


sound 2 
tion picture trailer, entitled ‘‘Edu- 
cation for Victory’ with Lowell 
Thomas as narrator. The price is 
$7.50 per print, and as the num 
ber of prints available is limited 
you should order early if you wish 
to make this a part of your Ameri- 
can Education Week program. 
Elsewhere in this Journal are 
several suggestions of American 


(Continued on page 54, col. 3) 





Whats NEW In School Supplies 


@ In these war 


2) 
asks ‘What can we get for our schools 
get the best service on our school orders?” 


days every scho 


ols?” 


administrator and teacher 
and “How can we 


In an attempt 


to give all Wisconsin school people the greatest help in the 
answer of the first question we have published a Supplement 


and Price List applying to our 1942-43 Catalogue which 


yours for the asking, so write 


should have in 
us if you do not 


e How to get th 


your school. It’s 
already have a copy. 


e supplies to you has been our 
ever since we started serving the Wisconsin 
with war-time needs increasing the value of 
the best possible 


we are bending special efforts to give you 


help in getting 


possible service 
interest in your 


We 


supplies 
give us a chance 


to you on time. 





business this scnool 


wacr 
YQ! 


For Best Service Consult our Supplement 


FOND du LAC 
SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Fond du Lac, 


Wisconsin 


promise the bes 


you 


najor concern 
schools. Now, 


prompt service 


to demonstrate 





Member of the 


Wis. Education Assn 
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The Teacher Shortage 


A revealing tabulation of the 
supply of teachers as of August Ist 
has been furnished us by Mr. J. H. 
Armstrong of the Department of 
Public Instruction. Predictions va- 
ried from month to month and no 
valid conclusions could be drawn 
upon the extent of the shortage of 
teachers in Wisconsin. 


The study shows that all insti- 
tutions training teachers, public 
and private, had trained 2349 


teachers this year. Of this number 
1600 had accepted teaching posi- 
tions and 467 had gone into other 


lines of work. This left, in mid 
summer, a_ potential residue of 
only 228, many of whom _ have 


since August Ist signed teaching 
contracts or taken up non-teaching 
employment. This small and in 
adequate number of,  availables 
taken into consideration with Au 
gust resignations poses a difficult 


problem for the schools. Some 
counties are still short of rural 
teachers and in some all schools 


are staffed but teachers claim they 
do not have the transportation 
facilities to get to the schools. 
Bad as it is, the situation does not 
seem as hopeless as when in early 
spring the shortage was estimated 
to run into the thousands. 


Historical Society 
Offers Teacher Aids 


Several recent activities of the 
State Historical Society are of 
special interest to teachers. De- 


signed especially for use by teach- 
ers in classrooms from primary 
grades thru junior high school are 
new educational projects in the 
fourth floor museum. To assist 
teachers in using these projects the 
historical society has prepared 
“The Teacher's Guide to Wiscon- 
sin History’, supplementing work 
in language, history, geography 


HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 





and civics. Also, as a study aid, | 
the museum has prepared an illus- | 


trated catalog of museum objects 
grouped about the social study 
units of grades 2 thru 6. 


Pioneer | 


life, ways of living, life in other | 


lands, transportation and  com- 


| Madison. 


Industrial - Educational 
Conference Held in June 


The Manufacturers of Wiscon 
sin and representatives of the 
Wisconsin Education Association 


spent a day together at Milwaukee 
on Wednesday, June 16. The con- 
ference was arranged by a commit- 
tee of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the Public Rel- 
ations committee of the W.E.A. 
A breakfast meeting was attended 
by both committees, at which time 
the final arrangements were made 
for the day. Mr. F. J. Senssen- 
brenner of Neenah acted as chair 
man. 

Mr. W. D. James of Ft. Atkin- 
son presided at the luncheon meet 
ing, at which 61 educators and 101 
manufacturers and businessmen 
and 2 women sat down together. 
Mr. Walter D. Fuller, president of 
the Curtis Publishing Company, 
spoke as. the repres¢ ntative of 


N. A. M. He stressed the need for 
educators to understand the basis 
of private business. Government 
regulation and control, and_ the 
challenge to industry and educa- 
tion alike after the war were also 
discussed. Dean Frank O. Holt of 


munication in the growth of Wis- 
consin are the central themes cor- 
related with the state course of 
study. 

Another project for use in the 
schools is the group of children’s 
stories entitled “They Made Wis- 
consin’’, Because — transportation 
difficulties prevent students and 
teachers from distant parts of the 
state from visiting the museum 
these stories have been mimeo- 
graphed with each story followed 
by suggestions to the teacher, vo- 
cabulary lists, map references for 
use in geography courses, and so 
forth. 

Schools wishing to be placed on 
the mailing list for the monthly 
distribution of materials should 
write Miss Marvel Y. Ings, as- 
sistant curator, Wisconsin Histo- 
rical Society, 816 State St., 


| munities 


Ruth Harris, assistant curator 


the University spoke as the repre- 
sentative of education. He raised 
questions as to the importance of 
education from the point of view 
of the welfare of the public, em- 
phasized the need for recognizing 
the sacredness of individual per- 
sonality and the necessity for the 
public to understand that schools 
can be of maximum service only if 
teachers are well paid and com- 
petent 

Five conference meetings wer 
held from 2 P. M. to 4 P. M. with 
men and women representing edu 
cation and industry in each con- 
ference. The questions raised at 
noon provided the basis for discus- 
sion. At 4 P. M. a summation 
meeting convened, at which time 
both education and business re 
ported on the discussions held 

Further meetings as between in 
dustry and education will be en- 
couraged within the cities and 
counties of the state. The commit- 
tee is also planning on sponsoring 
meetings with agriculture, labor, 
and other interested groups 


American Ed. Week 
(Continued from p. 51. col. 3) 


Education Week activities carried 
on successfully in Wisconsin com- 
and elsewhere. As_ this 
particular week in November is an 
annual event we urge all schools 
to take full advantage of it to en- 
list the interest of the general pub- 
lic in the work of the public 
schools. 


All teachers and students able 
to visit Madison are urged to see 
the very interesting exhibit on 
early Wisconsin education, pre- 
pared under the direction of Mrs. 
The 
exhibit will be on display until 
Sept. 29th, and is well worth 
seeing. Included are old books, 
teachers examinations, contracts, 
and school records. 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 


Many Good Positions Now Open — Free Enrollment 
W. E. CHASE, Owner and Mgr. Since 1900 


—FORTY-THIRD YEAR— 


890 Woodrow St., Madison, Wis. 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS * 


is the watchword 
in Today’s Victory programs! 































Send for free material on Health and Good 


Grooming for your Programs Se Sane Se 


; ELEMENTARY GRADES 
tg BEFORE has America been so conscious of sisces Scenes mason Aten wevEc~l 
the need for physical fitness. Never before has EDUCATION CLASSES 
there been such emphasis on programs which stress 
the importance of dental health and careful groom- 
ing to the nation’s well-being and morale. 
From primary grades to college classes, thousands 


SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 
PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 
HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
Health and Physical Education 


TS RMR 


/ of instructors now realize the need for such educa- Sinnen: Mitedoaiies 
tional work in building a stronger, healthier Hygiene 
America. Commercial Subjects 
Our free educational material will help you plan Vocational Guidance 
effective programs. If you teach any of the groups PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 
listed (right), send for our free colored wall charts, HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








teaching pamphlets and student material. 
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Use the Coupon below to request these FREE Programs 


Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 943, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 
(For High School 


4 
| | 
| 
| | 

| | DENTAL HYGIENE (For any grade) PERSONAL GROOMING or College) | 
| Check Check | 

} | “Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart [] ‘Perspiring is Healthful, but’ wall chart | 
| (Special editions—for elementary—for high school) Teacher's Pamphlet “Lidle Things Count 

} | Class Hygiene Checkup Record and Certificates... — Even in Wartime” | 
| New Large Cardboard Model of Set of Teeth : ; : ; Ar 

| (For demonstrating proper tooth brushing) Student Leaflets and Good Grooming Guides | 

Teacher's Guide ‘Build a Successful Grooming for the Job wall charts | 
| Program on Dental Health” ‘oiteal (With Grooming Twins Stunt) | 

; | MUSCLES AND EXERCISE (For High School or College Physical Education Classes only) : : 

1 | ‘Exercise is Vital, but’ wall chart..........:.... Ol “Are you Physically Fit?” | 
| (Folder with Physical Fitness Finder) | 

j | Name fel Deda Name of school or college 

Wh / ach | 
| ( ere you teach) 

\ | CROP SERCC AG 25 sis sine cessazdavcgusdtcenciea taseatcestnaceanetie City... State 
| (Check): Elementary? Al Sr. High? College? Other? | 
| Grade Taught Subject Number of Classes I teach | 
| Number of students enrolled in one class: Girls Boys | 

a 


September, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Three 




















The Educational Spotlight 





Sept. 28—-29—Supervising Teachers’ Conference, at 
Madison. 

Sept. 30—Oct. 1—Schoolmen’s Conference, at Madi- 
son. 

Sept. 24-Oct. 7-8 and 14-15—Divisional Conven- 
tions (see pages 42—43 for details). 

Nov. 4—5—6—State Teachers’ Convention, at Mil- 
waukee. 

Nov. 7—13—American Education Week. 


In case you write us: The United States Post Of- 
fice requests that when you henceforth write the 
Wisconsin Education Association or the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education you should include the zone 
number 3 directly after the name Madison 
Madison 3, Wisconsin. 


If you will attend the state meeting in Milwaukee: 
Plans are being made for the 1943 state teachers’ 
convention, to be held in Milwaukee next Nov. 4— 
5-6. Elsewhere in this issue you will find brief 
comments on the program headliners and also an 
unusually fine musical attraction on Wednesday eve- 
ning, directly preceeding our annual meeting. But if 
you plan to do any shopping in Milwaukee—specific- 
ally, for shoes, be sure to bring your ration book 
along. The stores promise to have good stock on 
hand, but sales of shoes cannot be made without your 
ration stamp. 


Enrolling officers, please note: If you have charge 
of WEA enrollments in your school or community 
please note that all materials have been sent your 
administrator and should be in your hands now 
Please complete your membership drive as soon as 
possible, so that all new members and those with 
new addresses will get their Journals without undue 
delay. It takes time to cut plates and mail out sepa- 
rate Journals, so please send in your complete mem- 
berships as soon as possible. ALL memberships must 
be in the WEA office not later than Oct. 23, so that 
the Credentials Committee can certify delegates and 
get badges to them prior to the Milwaukee conven- 
tion, but we wish very much that you would com- 
plete your membership roll call before Oct. 1 if pos- 
sible, so that new memberships can be handled with 
dispatch at the state office. Your cooperation will be 
greatly appreciated. 


Purdy Jr. H. S. flies new flag: Last May, after the 
last issue of the Journal had been mailed out, we 
were informed by L. H. Dressendorfer, principal of 
the Purdy Junior high school, Marshfield, that his 
school was awarded the U. S. Treasury Department's 
Minute Man Flag and pennant in recognition of out- 
standing performance in the sale of War Savings 
Bonds and Stamps. 
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Personal milestones: Retirements: Every June 
brings many retirements of Wisconsin teachers. With 
few exceptions these men and women have given the 
major portions of their lives to the schools of the 
state. As usual, we receive notice of only a few ot 
those leaving the profession, so have no way of pay- 
ing public recognition to all those terminating their 
teaching careers. A few have been called to our at- 
tention: administrators retiring include Milton Pot- 
ter, supt. of the Milwaukee schools, Dr. Silas Evans, 
head of Ripon college for 29 years, Hugh Bonar, 
head of the Manitowoc schools, and Frank Bray, 
supt. at Ft. Atkinson. Retiring teachers include Miss 
Pearl Mayer, principal of the Old Montreal school, 
who leaves teaching after 28 years of service, and 
Mary Olson, principal of the Jefferson elementary 
school, Jefferson, Wis., who ended 45 years of teach- 
ing last June. These are mere samplings of the 1943 
retirements, but typify the fine service rendered by 
veteran teachers in the state. 

New county and city supts: S. J. Ihlenfeldt suc- 
ceeds Ann Gray as head of the Forest county schools, 
Marion Feuerer, former supervising teacher in Keno- 
sha county is now county supt., succeeding Eldyn A. 
Pitzner who is farming near Watertown, Miss Ollie 
Swanson is acting supt. in Monroe county while 
Arthur Fenske is in service and Miss Zelda Johnson 
is acting supt. in Bayfield Co., while Daniel Brace 
is serving with the Red Cross. ‘Windy’ Gordon is 
the new head of the Ft. Atkinson schools, while 
Ralph Jolliffe succeeds him at New Richmond. L. H. 
Lamb, a former Wisconsinite who has been in the 
Michigan educational system, comes back to Badger- 
land as head of the Manitowoc schools, while F. W. 
Heath succeeds J. C. Rutherford as head of the 
Phillips schools. ‘J. C.’’ is completing work on his 
masters at the U. of W. George O’Brien leaves Rich- 
land Center to succeed Fred Bishop at Two Rivers, 
while Fred H. Wandrey leaves Black River Falls to 
fill George’s shoes at Richland Center. While Angus 
Rothwell is in service V. E. Van Patter, Superior 
STC faculty members, succeeds him as head of the 
Superior schools, while Harold Canaan is doing the 
same thing at Waupaca during the absence of Supt. 
George W. Hendrickson. 

Book Week dates announced: November 14-20 
are the dates of Children’s Book Week this year, 
with the theme as “Build the Future with Books”. 
A manual of suggestions for the celebration of this 
annual event should have reached every Wisconsin 
school librarian by the time this notice is read. If 
you have not received your copy, and wish one, we 
suggest that you write Book Week Headquarters, 
62 W. 45th St., New York City 19. They have post- 
ers, mats for newspapers, etc. which can be used. 
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This new sound motion picture will help your 


— 


students understand electricity 


| Never before has a knowledge of elec- for themselves. The most practical 

tricity been so important to every knowledge they can get is a sound 
American. understanding of theory. 

6 It is doing hundreds of new and That is what this film gives them. 
important jobs in new ways, for the The basic facts are all there, told in 

: armed forces and civilians. It is serv- words and animated drawings, with a 

ing us on land and sea and in the air, clarity and effectiveness that cannot 


in homes and factories and on farms. be achieved except through this mo- 
Hundreds of thousands of men and tion picture technique. 

, women and boys and girls are study- 
ing it, to help them do their jobs bet- 
ter, to prepare them for army or navy 
or industry. 


“What is Electricity” is available 
on both 16 mm and 35 mm film. It is 
loaned free to schools or prints can be 
purchased at small cost if you wish to 

They all want—and need—more add it to your permanent film library. 
than simple instruction on common Write 10 School Service Westin: 
uses of electricity. They want 0 house Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
know the fundamental facts.on which — 3¢¢ Fourth Ave. P. O: Box 1017. 
these uses are based—the theory and Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 
principles, as well as the practical 
applications. ‘ 

Then, when the occasion arises, \ Vestin house 

they can apply this knowledge to new 


‘ a - F Plants in 25 cities Offices Everywhere 
situations—they can figure things out 
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Health materials available: For many years our 
publication has carried a limited amount of health 
advertising. We have been careful to restrict this to 
very reputable concerns offering more than mere 
propaganda advertising to schools. On page 53 of 
this issue you will note an ad from a concern which 
has maintained a special educational department for 
many years, and the health materials offered are of 
a very high quality. Naturally the product manufac- 
tured is noted, but this fact should not deter a 
teacher from using the worthwhile materials offered 
schools free of charge. We suggest that you write 
for the pamphlets mentioned. Both of us gain: you 
get some good materials for class use and we demon- 
strate that we have readers who are interested in the 
advertising carried in our magazine. Write today, 
before you forget it... it’s a worthwhile invest- 
ment of a penny postal card. And please mention 
our magazine; it all helps. 


Credit union offers needed help: If you are a new 
teacher in Wisconsin schools you may not know that 
one of the many services offered through membership 
in the WEA is the opportunity of saving money by 
way of interest payments in case you find it neces- 
sary to borrow money to pay for past school debts, 
personal purchases demanding more money than 
your pay check, and so forth. The Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Credit Union, an affiliate of the WEA has thous- 
ands of dollars available for short-term loans. The 
money you can save is best expressed in the table 
given below, showing what you will pay on various 
sized loans if you borrow through our credit union 
or borrow through commercial finance companies. 


TOTAL INTEREST CHARGES—LOANS $25-$100 


Extent Pe 6.0%" F.C. Cit F« El 
of Loan 6 Mo. 6Mo. § Mo 8 Mo. 10 Mo. 10 Mo, 
S25 5 ie Lone $ .88 $ 2.92 $1.12 $ 3.60 $1.40 
50 , 4.54 1.75 5.84 2.25 7.2( Ky 
75 . (6t8 2.64 8.84 37 10.80 4.13 
100 9.08 3.50 11.76 4.51 14.50 5.50 
125 > as 4.30 14.44 5.54 17.80 6.79 
0: « 12.96 5.06 17.04 6.52 21.00 7.96 


Finance Companies. 
Teachers’ Credit Union. 


New record for Richland Co.: Hats off to Supt. 
Earl Anderson and his Richland Co. teachers who 
not only joined the WEA 100%, for the first time 
in many years, but hung up this fine professional 
record on the day of thetr institute. 


Stout Grads dub themselves MENTS: Some time 
ago a women’s graduate group called themselves the 
WITS (Women in Teaching Service), and not to be 
outdone, a group of male graduates of Stout Insti- 
tute promptly designated themselves as MENTS 
(Men Engaged in Nation’s Teaching Service), and 
held their first official conflab at Menomonie during 
the Stout summer session. Thomas Richards, Wi- 
nona, Minn., is president, Bernhardt Deguan, Mari- 
nette, vice-president, and Adrian Burmeister, Eau 
Claire, secretary-treasurer. Frank Jewson, who started 
the organization at Stout in 1935, was on the faculty 
this summer and took an active part in the group’s 
social program. Ten states were represented in mem- 
bership at the past summer session with one mem- 
ber, Mark Wheeler, coming from New Orleans 
where he is co-ordinator and department head in the 
Industrial Educational department in a high school 
for colored students. 
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Post-war problems debate subject: American wat 
and peace aims will be the subject of high school 
and college debates throughout Wisconsin this school 
year, according to an announcement issued by the 
Wisconsin High School Forensic Association this 
past summer. The exact title of the debates will be: 
Resolved, that the United States should join in re- 
constructing the League of Nations.’ Schools which 
enter debating teams will have the privilege of de- 
riving background material from the 1943-44 Debate 
Handbook, published by the National University Ex- 
tension Association and distributed in Wisconsin by 
the university extension division at Madison. In ad- 
dition, the extension division will make available 
to partcipating schools pertinent debate materials 
selected from its large collection of books, magazines, 
pamphlets and clippings. 


Mrs. Douglas heads Joint Committee: Last May 
Mrs. R. J. Douglas, Juda, was elected president of 
the Joint Committee on Education in Wisconsin, a 
lay body composed of representatives of 14 organiza- 
tions concerned with the welfare of Wisconsin boys 
and girls attending our state public schools. Mrs. 
Douglas is a representative of the Farm Bureau and 
has taken an active part in the work of the Joint 
Committee since its organization. 


Geographic bulletins again available to schools: 
All teachers are reminded that the National Geo 
graphic Society of Washington, D. C. is again mak- 
ing available to schools, at cost, their helpful Geo- 
graphic School Bulletins. This weekly illustrated 
periodical describes the places, peoples, industries, 
commodities, and scientific developments toward 
which the news has directed popular interest. Each 
issue, beginning on Oct. 4, contains five brief fac- 
tual articles and seven illustrations or maps. The en- 
tire year’s program consists of 30 issues, and Bulle- 
tins are sent to teachers upon request as a service to 
education at a cost of only 25¢ for the entire year, 
to cover mailing costs. Even though paper costs have 
risen the Society is extending this service for the 
same cost as other years. Send your orders direct to 
the National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C., 
in care of the School Service Division. Money to the 
extent of 25¢ per subscription’ should accompany 
your order. It will be of great help to your students, 
“A we urge you to avail yourself of this generous 
offer. 


Brown new Scribners man: E. L. Brown, formerly 
supervising teacher at Chetek, is the new state repre- 
sentative for Charles Scribner's Sons, publishers. 
Arnold R. Wiley, who has represented the company, 
is on leave as Lieutenant (j.g.) in the U.S.N.R. 
O. J. Huenink, supv. principal at Campbellsport for 
many years, succeeds Mr. Brown at Chetek. 


Central STC again sponsors radio series: Begin- 
ning Sept. 13th Central STC, Stevens Point, again 
sponsors and produces a series of radio programs 
over WLBL (930 Kc), under the direction of Gertie 
L. Hanson and the productional skill of Robert H. 
Rifleman. The schedule is as follows: Daily from 
11:45 A. M. to 12:00 M.: Campus News and Music, 
Robt. H. Rifleman; Tues. 3:45-4:00: original poetry 
for high school and adult listening, entitled Come 
Read to Me, Leland M. Burroughs; Wed. 3:15-3:30: 
Your Story Time, Jane Miller, modern literature and 
poetry for primary children; Thur. 3:00-3:15; Real 
Americans, Norman E. Knutzen, American literature 
for upper grades; Fri. 3:30-4:00: The Music Al- 
bum; Sat. 1:15-1:45: Army Hour—97th; and Sat. 
2:45-3:30: The Symphonic Hour. 
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Affection Can’t Do It 
... But Insurance Can — 


Guarantee Education 
For Your Children 


Of course, there is no substitute for ‘‘Dad,"’ but neither 
is there any substitute tor imsurance t is the only 
proved and positive means for assuring advantages which 
every parent wants his children to have 





Many boys and girls have been able to attend university 
or college through benefits paid by The isconsin Life 
Insurance Company during the 48 years of its existence 


Your local Wisconsin Life man can show you how to 
guarantee advantages for your 
children, and safety and security 
for yourself, with the same dol- 
lars. He is equipped by training 
and experience to best fit insur 
ance to your needs. 


The Wisconsin Life Insur. Co. 
30 W. Mifflin Se., Madison, Wis. 

















MILWAUKEE 
IN NOVEMBER 


—on the 4th, 5th and 6th—will be 

yours again this year—and we’re 

looking forward, as we always do, 

to having the Wisconsin Educa- 

tors with us. May we suggest 

your early reservation. 
Single—$2.75-$3.30 
Double—$4.40-$5.50 

Three or more in large room— 
$2.20 per person 


.. all with bath... 


Ray Smith, President 


HOTEL PFISTER 


Milwaukee 2 
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NECROLOGY 
*\WEA Member at Time of Death 


Ensign Thomas J. Kelly, a teacher in the Berlin 
schools before entering service in 1941 to become a 
navy pilot, was killed in the South Pacific last spring. 


James O'Neill, principal of the Ferryville school, 
Crawford county, for six years before he left school 
work to go on the stage several years ago, died at a 
Madison hospital the latter part of April following 
an operation. 


Prof. Frank C. Sharp, 76, teacher of philosophy at 
the U. of W. from 1893 until his retirement in 1936, 
died at a Madison hospital the early part of May 
after an illness of several months. 


Richard Wissmueller, 64, 
in the Milwaukee public school system and for 
many years a teacher of Americanization classes in 
Milwaukee, died at a Milwaukee hospital the early 
part of May 


a child welfare worker 


Miss Alice M. Hodge, a teacher in the Milwaukee 
schools since 1920, died at her home the early part 


of May. 


Mrs. Mabel V. Lacy, 61, prominent specialist in 
education for the blind and deaf in Wisconsin, died 
at the home of her daughter in Beloit on May 11. 
At various times she was identified with the training 
of teachers of the deaf in Milwaukee, supervised 
speech correction in the Madison schools, was prin- 
cipal of the Territorial School for the Deaf and 
Blind in Honolulu, and was on the staff of the state 
department of public instruction. 


Miss Laura Loveland, 60, a teacher of Kindergar- 
ten in Wauwatosa for many years, died at a Mil- 
waukee hospital on May 21. 

*Miss Sadie Riley, 59, a teacher in the schools of 
Portage county for many years, died at a Stevens 
Point hospital the latter part of May, following a 
long illness which dated back to an operation the 
first of the year 


GRAPHICALLY SUPPLEMENTING 
PERSONAL INSTRUCTION 


Produced in collaboration with out- 


standing subject matter specialists 
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16 Rhythms and Story Plays 
For Kindergarten-Primary Grades 
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Two Contrasting Moods 

Floppy, the Jumping Jack—Giants and 

Dwarfs—Airplanes—Animals on Parade—Gay 

Brownies and the Pumpkin man—Marches— 
Skips, ete. 

Order from composer-publisher—Postpaid 85¢ 
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Mrs. Melita King, a member of the Hudson high 
school faculty for 23 years prior to her retirement 
two years ago because of ill health, died on May 26 
following an operation. 


L. Emil Weiland, 66, one time teacher at Sauk 
City and Lone Rock and later principal at Westfield 
and Westby, died at a Baraboo hospital May 31. 

Mrs. Emma L. Evers, 75, a teacher in the Sharon 
schools from 1920-41, when she retired, died at a 
hospital in Elkhorn on June 4. 


Mrs. Alfred H. Loken, former teacher in Fall 
Creek and Eau Claire, and wife of the principal of 
the Adams high school, died at Adams—Friendship 
on June 8 following an illness of several months 
duration. 


*Otto P. Schellinger, 51, instructor in manual arts 
in Roosevelt Junior high school, Fond du Lac, for 
the past 16 years died at his home June 11 after a 
brief illness. 


C. P. Cary, 87, former state superintendent of 
schools, who retired from that office in 1921 after 
17 years as head of the Wisconsin school system, 
died at his home in Madison June 14, following a 
brief illness. His training and early teaching experi- 
ence was outside of Wisconsin but from 1893, when 
he became head of the training department at Mil- 
waukee Normal school until his retirement in 1921 
he was closely identified with school affairs in 
Wisconsin. 


Miss Mary A. Starkey, 70, for 40 years a teacher 
in the Milwaukee school prior to her retirement six 
years ago, died at her home in that city on June 17. 


Miss Pearl E. Lewis, 63, a teacher in Rock county 
schools for 24 years before her retirement in 1926, 
died at her home in Albany June 20 shortly after 
suffering a stroke. 


Miss Abby L. Marlatt, 74, first director of home 
economics at the University of Wisconsin died in a 
Madison hospital June 23 after a long illness which 
began shortly after her retirement as professor emeri- 
tus of home economics in July, 1939. For 30 years, 
from 1909-1939 she directed the home economics 
work at the University of Wisconsin, and was na- 
tionally known for her work in her chosen field. 


to hold many current necrology notices until 


( Because of space limitations we have had ) 
the October issue of the Journal. 


The High- School rAuswer Book 
to Vital War Zuertions of Youth 


YOUTH GOES TO WAR 
Lud Printing Revised August 1943 


Clothbound 224 Pages 80 Illustrations 
nice: $1.40 
Complimentary with orders 


before Nov. | TEACHER'S IDEA 
HANDBOOK to accompany text 


Money refunded if 

not satisfied after 

10-day examination 

Science Research Associates 
1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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ECONOMICAL INTEREST RATES 
NO ENTRANCE FEE 


MONEY 


For Teachers 


If the new school year finds you short on cash 
the WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION can 
help you. 


PROMPT, CONFIDENTIAL SERVICE 
NO SERVICE CHARGE 


REAL ESTATE LOANS NOW MADE AT 4%, INTEREST 


NEW LOANS OR REFINANCING 


IN ANY FINANCIAL NEED WRITE 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 Insurance Building 


Madison, Wisconsin 

















MAKE THE SCHROEDER 
YOUR “MILWAUKEE HOME” 


























8 When visiting Milwaukee, stop at the Schroe- 
der, Milwaukee’s biggest and most complete 
hotel, nationally known for its service and 
moderate prices. Our shops and service centers 
are of the best. Dining facilities include our Cof- 
fee Shop, with excellent food, moderate. prices 
and quick service, and our beautiful Empire 
Room, with finest of foods and music furnished 
by America’s leading orchestras; air conditioned, 
and dancing nearly every night. And you'll like 
our cocktail lounge, one of the finest in the 


country, where you can visit with your friends. 
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Walter Schroeder, Pres. 
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BLACK-DAVIS 


Elementary Practical Physics 
A standard leader; simple presentation of fundamental prin- 
ciples in operation today. 


BLACK-CONANT 
New Practical Chemistry 


The leader in its field, recently revised, superbly equipped for 
wartime teaching. 


LENNES ALGEBRAS 


A First Course: A Second Course—Revised Editions of 
the simplest presentations ever made. 


SEYMOUR-SMITH GEOMETRIES 


Plane Geometry; and the newly published Solid Geome- 
try containing a unit on spherical trigonometry. 


WILLIAMS 
Healthful Living 


Today's front-line text in physiology and hygiene. 


Science of Pre-Flight Aeronautics 


Elements of Pre-Flight Aeronautics 
Doing the job of preparing thousands of young Americans for 
the air. Prepared with the co-operation of the C.A.A. 


JOHNSON-NEWKIRK 
Fundamentals of Shopwork 


Fundamentals of Electricity 
Texts that follow with absolute conformity the Army specifica- 
tions in skilled training. 
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Notes 





on New Books 





8 A pictorial science program for first graders: Pert- 
odically something utterly new crops up in the text- 
book field, and this time it looks like a clean base 
hit for Scott Foresman and Co. on the publication 
of a first year science book entitled Look and Learn 
(72 pp., 84¢ net), which bases the entire first year’s 
science program on the organized use of pictures. 
Many introductory science books already published 
have leaned heavily on illustrative matter, some of 
it possibly more beautiful from a sheer artistic sense 
than the clear cut pictures used in this book, but 
nowhere, as far as we know, has there been such 
complete use of pictorial material, so organized that 
the pictures help children recall scattered observa- 
tions previously made, prompt them to notice things 
they had not observed, and to sense relationships be- 
tween many everyday happenings and living things 
around them. One of the many by-products of this 
new means of presenting science to the first grader 
is that it overcomes the limits usually imposed by 
the child’s reading ability. 

{t is necessarily difficult to comment adequately on 
a beok of this type, but suffice it to say that the 
publishers have embarked on a novel approach of 
teaching science in the first grade and we're willing 
to climb pretty far out on the proverbial “limb” by 
expressing the opinion that many schools in the state 
will use Look and Learn with equal enthusiasm on 
the part of teachers and pupils. 

The book is divided up into four large units: 
Animals, Machines, Days and Days (weather and its 
relation to human activities, and Outdoors. In each 
of these units there are three types of pictures used: 
At the beginning of each unit there is a full-page 
Unit Picture, such as a barnyard scene introducing 
the Animals unit, which is intended to stimulate 
discussion and direct the children’s thinking toward 
the general content of the unit, at the same time giv- 
ing the teacher a clear insight into each pupil's 
background and the extent of his science experience 
and vocabulary. A second type of illustrative page 
consists of six pictures which in sequence tell a 
story, while the third type of illustrative page is the 
Work-Type Lesson, designed to build skills and pro- 
vide exercises to give first graders more practice in 
the basic steps of thinking. 

The publishers have given a great deal of atten- 
tion to the Teacher's Guidebook, which is an inte- 
gral part of the book, as published in the teachers 
edition (109 pp.) without additional cost. Each unit 
is covered with lesson plans and suggestions for 
making the best possible use of the pictorial material 
in the book. 

For descriptive literature on Look and Learn con- 
tact the Scott Foresman representative in your part 
of the state: J. B. Crouch, Waukesha, Tillie Schlum- 
berger, 2721 Mason St., Madison, W. C. Crosland, 
Antigo, or Otto Ritzenthaler, Baraboo. 
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These notices on new books are not in- 

tended as critical “reviews”, but rather 

as items of interest on new texts. 
@ New literature series for grades 7-12: We are 
pleased to note that the Macmillan Company is 
busily engaged in the publication of a literature ser- 
ies for the upper grades and high school, under the 
general editorship of E. A. Cross of Greeley, Colo- 
rado. George Huebsch, the genial Macmillan repre- 
sentative who drops in our office and chews the fat 
about books, school people and the latest pedagogical 
gossip used so many superlatives in describing this 
series that we just wonder why in heck other pub- 
lishers even bother to get out literature series in the 
field covered by Literature, the title of the Macmillan 
books! But with even a handful of salt sprinkled on 
our good friend George’s remarks we must admit 
that the publishers are assembling some wonderful 
material and dishing it up in very attractive style. 
While the classics, such as “Treasure Island’, “A 
Midsummer Night's Dream” and others of like merit 
have not been neglected the series also contains a 
great deal of contemporary material from books and 
periodicals, much of it available in texts for the first 
time. 

“Themes of interest’ dominate the organization 
of materials. History and social subject matter re- 
ceive new illumination, while human ideals and 
achievements become significant when presented in 
connection with the narratives included in the series. 
There seems to be no geographic limit as selections 
touch upon countries in Asia, Europe, Africa, and 
South America as well as our own country. The con- 
tinuing thread throughout, however is the “American 
Way” through literature. 

Physically the books are attractive. Pages are 
large and type is well selected. Each center of inter- 
est opens with special motivation material, while 
vocabulary or dictionary work appears at the bottom 
of the page. Centers of interest close with new and 
refreshing topics such as “What to Think, Talk or 
Do About’, identifications, tests, etc. 

Thus far Books One, Two, and Three of the 
seven-book series have been published (prices $1.88, 
$1.88 and $1.96 list). Complete information and il- 


lustrative material can be secured by contacting 
either the Chicago office of Macmillan Co., or one 
of the Wisconsin representatives: Geo. Huebsch, 


4334 N. Ardmore Ave., Milwaukee, or Orin Ener 
son, Waupaca. 


= New book on reading readiness: Some time ago 
the World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 5, N. Y., 
announced the forthcoming publication of two books 
on reading readiness, We Meet New Friends for the 
sub-primary level, and a second book, Friends of 
Ours, somewhat more advanced. The second book 
has just come off the press (48 pp. 814” x 1114”, 
36¢ list), and is reported to be unique in that it is 
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and the outlying lands 
Full discussion of Latin America 
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Polar projection maps and other materiai 
to encourage air-mindedness and 
global thinking 


AND OTHER FEATURES 


Use this book to follow 
Atwood-Thomas Visits in Other Lands 
a 1943 success 


Ginn and Company 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
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Super stories 
Thought provoking units 
A thorough skill-building program 


Write for more information to: 
Wisconsin Representatives: 

J.B. Crouch 708 E. Broadway, Waukesha 
Tillie Schlumberger 2721 Mason St., Madison 5 
W.C. Crosland 514 Virginia St., Antigo 
Otto Ritzenthaler 324 Fourth Ave., Baraboo 

or to 
SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 
623 S. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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the first book designed to make possible an easy 
transition from the usual reading readiness book to 
the primer. 


The authors believe that almost all problems in 
reading can be traced to a poor beginning and that 
early analysis and individual teaching of the back- 
ground abilities are the effective means for achiev 
ing improved reading skills. Auditory and visual dis- 
crimination (or perception) as, considered in this 
serics are special abilities closely related to the proc 
ess of learning to read. When they are acquired and 
strengthened by proper training, the commonest 
causes of failure in beginning reading are overcome 
The material in these two booklets is readily adapta- 
ble to the wide range of ability and pre-school ex- 
perience of any beginning group. 


All who know first-graders will appreciate the 
many varied opportunities in Friends of Ours for 
self-expression and fun. The full-color pages are of 
exceptional charm and quality and children will en- 
joy them. 


In the Teacher’s Edition, the annotations sur- 
printed in red on the lesson pages, along with the 
Directions for the Lessons, show the teacher how 
the general complex abilities have been analyzed and 
treated progressively, with attention to the specific 
skills involved. 


For further details on this book write the home 
office or the Wisconsin representative, Mr. H. O. 
Field, 27 N. Brainard Ave., LaGrange, III. 


@ New books of series previously noted: Some time 
ago we mentioned the attractive Home Economics 
Series of booklets printed in offset published by 
Little Brown & Co. This summer the final book of 
the series was released: A Guide to Consumer Buy- 
ing by Hazel T. Craig. As in the case of the other 
books in the series this latest booklet sells for 44¢ 
list. In case your school is using the first seven books 
you surely will want to add this latest release; if 
you have not seen descriptive material on the series 
and wish to know more about it write the home 
office, in Boston, or the Wisconsin representative, 
Paul J. Newman, 5751 Dorchester Ave., Chicago. 


Four new books in the Row Peterson Good Neigh- 
bor Series recently reached our office. They are The 
Fertile Land (Brazil), Republics of the Pampas (Ar- 
gentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay), Children of the 
Sun (Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia), and Between Moun- 
tain and Sea. As in other books of the series each is 
84 pp., costs 56¢ list, and is beautifully illustrated, 
with maps and drawings in colorful offset printing. 
Each book gives the student a background of history 
and an understanding of the country’s resources and 
economic problems . . . A new addition to the Basic 
Science Education Series of Row Peterson is Doing 
Work (36 pp., 32¢ list) in which the student of the 
lower grades is introduced to the forces of wind, 
electricity, steam, and so forth. Like the other books 
of this series the art work is outstanding. If you are 
not acquainted with either or only one of these 
series be sure you contact Harvey Hanlon, 256 E. 
Division St., Fond du Lac, or the home office in 
Evanston, Ill. for descriptive literature. The Row 
Peterson books have become some of the most out- 
standing texts published, both from the standpoint 
in art (they rather pioneered in the use of offset 
printing for school books) and in respect to the 
development of science material for the elementary 
grades. 
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rofessor of Education 

George Peake ly Coils 

LOIS McMULLAN 

Teacher of English, Laboratory School, George 

Peabody College for Teachers 

MYRIAM PAGE 


Teacher of English 
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EMMETT A. BETTS 


HARRY A. GREENE 
MABEL-LOUISE AREY 


Authors: 


This New Series= 
@ is usable with any series of language texts. 


® provides an abundance of well-organized practice 
and drill material in each skill. 


®@ offers a complete testing program: an inven- 
tory, a check, and a mastery test for each unit 
in each book. 


@® reduces amount of teacher supervision to a 
minimum. 
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A Distinguished and Outstanding 
Publication 











THE AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES 
B 
Wilson-A Imack-Bracken-Baker-Abbott-Pryor 





Already Published—A Separate 
Book for Each Grade, 1-8 





Books of The American Health Series already have 
been accorded a distinctive and leading adoption rec- 
ord in city, town, and county school systems, and 
have been adopted in seven states having the state- 
adoption method. Since the books of this new series 
bear 1942 or 1943 copyrights, this adoption acceptance 


shows the vital present-day concern, the country 
over, in the major importance of health education 
instruction. 


No part of the curriculum of American schools 
today is of greater significance than that dealing with 
health education. With increasing clearness, teachers, 
school administrators and supervisors, parents, and 
civic leaders are recognizing the important contribu- 
tions which schools make to the health of children 
and to the health of communities. These contributions 
are made through modern programs of health educa- 
tion. The American Health Series is designed to serve 
in such programs 


I'he publishers welcome correspondence concerning 
your interest in books of The American Health Series 


for classroom use. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


730 N. Meridian St. 468 Fourth Ave. 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. New York 16, N. Y. 
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If you are planning the publica- 
tion of a Year Book, Magazine or 
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representative may call on you 
and present our plan. 
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PROFESSIONAL READING 


If your answer is yes, as it should be, you will 
find it very much worthwhile to read the new 323 
page art book, Experiencing American Pictures, by 
Ralph M. Pearson, Harper and Brothers Publishers, 
New York and London, 1943, price $3.75. 

Mr. Pearson, as an artist, writer, educator aims ‘‘to 
discuss typical characteristics and trends in pictures 
of all kinds from cartoons, advertisements, and illus- 
trations to prints and paintings.” 

Did you say you do not see many pictures? Have 
you paused to check how many you do see daily? 
Mr. Pearson found that one Sunday paper contained 
903 pictures, one evening paper 90 and one maga- 
zine 305. All of us in our everyday experiences are 
confronted with them; they force themselves upon 
our attention as we read, walk, talk, go to movies, 
exhibitions, museums; or as we look at store win- 
dows, signboards, newspapers and magazines. 











Throughout the discussion one is aware of the 
feeling of conflict between the modern movement and 
naturalism in pictures. It is the supreme desire of 
the author that all art of the present to be preserved 
for future generations shall be only the best. What- 
ever forms of art are saved are a direct indication of 
art and civilization of the twentieth century. 

The subject matter deals with a variety of phases 
of art, namely: What kind of pictures the majority 
of people like, the social value of the government 
art program, art education, contemporary painting 
both the regionalists and American Moderns, creation 
and design—what the words mean, contrasts of vari- 
ous subjects, as between photographs and paintings, etc 

To make the study effective, Mr. Pearson selected 
those artists and their works because they were im- 
portant as illustrating a trend. Many of the names 
are familiar. The one hundred twenty-five illustra- 
tions are very purposeful. Two or three pictures or 
illustrations of similar subject are presented side by 
side. After a visual appraisal formulated by one’s 
Own opinion, it is easy to read the comments of con- 
trast, criticism or appraisal from the standpoint of 
good art. Experiencing pictures is thus made possible 
with the help of discussion and explanation as well 
as with visual aid. It is not difficult to ascertain 
both weak and strong points in the analysis. 

The whole make-up of the book is modern, attrac- 
tive and pleasing. It has a convenient format, clear 
type and good reproductions of illustrations. 

Not only teachers and specialists in art, but high 
school students and the public who are interested in 
experiencing pictures and learning what modern art 
is will find this book enjoyable. See it and read it. 

This book and others are listed under Music, Art, 
Literature and Dramatics in the Wisconsin Reading 
Circle Annual, 1943-44, page 108. 
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